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AITCHISON COLLEGE, LAHORE. 

I visited Aitchison College, Lahore, on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, January the 23rd, 24th and 25tb, 1934. Tho statistical and other 
information, winch had been prepared by the Principal, Mr. 0. H. Barry, 
much facilitated ray work. Nawabzada Mir Saced Alam Klian was a&soeiated 
with tho inspection in his caiiaoity of a political officer. 

2. Tho Collogu has many valuable assets. It is situated in a large estate 
of 175 acres ; it possesses buildings and playing fields wliloh, with certain 
adjustments, could accommodate a much larger number of boys ; though 
contiguous to a populous provincial capital, tho beauty of its surroundinaa 
cannot but delight overy visitor ; its climatic conditions during tho cold 
weather can scarcely bo surpassed, wliilo oven in the hot weather they are 
preferable to those of most places in tho northern plains of India. 

On tho other hand, tho College suffers from many disadvantages. Its 
buildings, though ornate, cannot bo considered satisfactory on educational 
grounds. At tho time of my visit, in spite of the provision of fires, tho class- 
rooms Avore cold and cheerless to n degree ; tho lighting (both natural and 
artificial) was inadequate. My predecessor Avas similarly impressed by those 
limitatioirs and suggested that, on cold moriungs, the classes should bo hold 
outside in the sun, but the adoption of this proposal would be attended by 
difficulties oven greater than those which might be removed. 

Though the plinth area of tho buildings is largo, tho actual accommoda- 
tion is limitod, as there is much space which cannot bo utilised. In oonso- 
quonco, the science laboratory is inadequate ; and tho library consists of a few 
almiraha in a boarding house, in which are stored a few not altogether suitable 
books. There is no masters’ common room, Avluoh is essential to the building 
up of a corporate spirit among the staff and to promoting discussions ond in- 
terchange of thought and experience. 

Tho College is much handicapped by tho fact that many pupils do not 
attend the summer session ; not only is tho progress of individual pupils 
retarded, but class-work is seriously embarrassed. A large portion of the 
autumn session is sacrificed to repeating the work of the proAdous session in 
order to restore a semblance of equality between those who attended and those 
Avho had not attended tho pievious session. 

Though the boarding houses possess many attractions, they seem to be 
more in keeping AAuth a commodious hotel than with an up-to-date school. 
Apart from the inevitable extravagance entailed, it must be^ weU-nigh impos- 
sible to build up tho corporate life, and tradition which are essential, 
BO long as boys reside cither separately or in pairs in suites of rooms and also 
proA'idc 8ci)0Tntcly for most of their general needs. 

Tliis defect has been accentuated in tho recent past by tho very prevalrat 
practice of supplementing class instruction by private tuition imparted by 
priA’-ato tutors who had no locus standi in tho College. Tho more the boys 
depend upon extraneous aid for passing their examinations, the more do they 
neglect their class-teaching and tho more do they tend to live isolated hvo!,, 
unaffected by college influences and by contact Avith each othoi. Another 
unfortunate effect of this practice is that mostors tend to regard private 
tuition as of ginater importance than class-teaching. 

3. But tho main disadvantage from wMcli Aitchison Collcgo has always 
buffered, and from AA'hich it noAv suffers in an oven more marked degree, is 
ilb minute enrolment. At the time of my visit, thoic Avoro only 7.5 boys on the 
roll and of those 25 wore day pupils and 30 wore scholarship holders. It is 
disturbing that, on account of many i oas^ms, the enrolment has declined from 
103 in 1929-30 to 75 in 1933-34. Even more distuibing is the fact that, 
during each cf tho last six years, -with one solitary exception, tho number of 
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fi. The general scales of salary compare ’favourably with those obtaining 
in the ordinar 5 >- schools of the Punjab, but are not excessive in view of the 
importance of the institution and of the manifold duties whichmembersof the 
staff are expected to perform. Tire only question is whether the present 
incumbents possess the qualifications and the competence to justify their 
comparatively high emoluments. I am doubtful whether tliis is so in a 
number of instances. What astonished me most was the limited attain- 
ments of many masters. I auggested to the Principal that, in the lower 
classes in particular, class teachers would be preferable to subject teachers. 
He agreed with me, but contended that he could not carry out this salutary 
.suggestion becauoe many teachers are unable to teach more than one or 
two subjects, even to small boys. 

7. The financial position of the College cannot but cause grave concern. 
The reduction of an annual deficit from Rs. 12,224 in 1931-32 and from 
Rs. 11,696 in 1932-33 to approximately Rs. 5,000 in the current year reflects 
credit on the Principal, but a closer examination of the position will remove 
all justification for complacency. 

Some of the recent retrenchments have been salutary, but a number of 
them can be regarded only as temporary and imfortunate expedients to meet 
a serious emergency. The Em’opean staff has been reduced in number from 
three to two by the departure of Sir. Brotherton. Vital interests are being 
starved. The class-room equipment is in sore need of renewal ; the provision 
of class-libraries is urgent ; the repair of buildings and roads has been long 
overdue ; the electrical wiring and installation should be renewed ; the playing 
fields (once the glory of the College) have been allowed to fall into disorder. 
Unless these essential improvements ate to bo further posl^oned, there is 
imminent danger cf a deficit of Rs. 30,000 in the next year with the result 
that the loss on the running of the College will amount tc over half a lakh in 
the short space of four years. 

8. While, therefore, there is little or no possibilitv of a further reduction 
in expenditure, it is equally difficult in present conditions to anticipate an 
increased revenue . A disejuie ting feature of the situation is the comparatively 
small proportion of the revenue which is met by fees. Indeed, the income 
from grants and donations (Rs. 55,950) actually exceeds the total income from 
fees by Rs. 9,000. The continuance of the former source of revenue cannot 
be regarded as assured ; and the endowments of the College are negligible. 

Even the small endowments, which exist, are earmarked for the payment 
of scholarships. Indeed, the total income from scholarship endowments 
plus the total income from other College investments falls short of the total 
loss of fee income from scholarship holders by approximately Rs. 10,000. 
Thus, in addition to possessing no effective endowments, the College has to 
start with an obligation aimually to provide a sum of Rs. 10,000 before it 
'logins to estimate its normal expenditure. 

In these circumstances, it is not surprising that the temptation of ad- 
mitting boys, however unsuitable, and of thereby expanding the revenue is 
rarely resisted. In every class-room which I visited my attention was drawn 
to the wide disparity In the ages and attainments of the pupils. I examined 
orally in TCngliHh the Diploma class, but the boys were so varied in capacity 
that they could easily have been distributed between three classes. No 
school can be healthy unless boys are admitted at much the same age and with 
much the same attainments. 

9. The only way out of the present financial impasse, as also of the 
educational impasse, is a considerable increase in numbers. 

In the organisation of an educational institution, it is essential first to 
decide what is the economic uirit. In Aitchison College, with its seven classes 
or forms, the economic unit would approximate 170 boys on the assumption 
that each class shall contain an average of 25 boys. . If parallel classes 
are to be instituted (and such classes should be started from the bottom and 
■^be repeated in succeeding years in each higher class), the next economic unit 
would approximate 340 boys. Thus, the cost of providing instruction for 170 
boys would not be materially greater than the present cost of providing for 
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76 boys. It is significant that, in the matter of residential accommodation 
the third boarding house, which (with suitable adaptations) could accom- 
modate about a hundred boys, is lying vacaitt. 

10. The main pioblem which confronts the authorities of the CoUegeia 
therefore, how to increase the numbers from 75 to 170 boys ; otherwise in 
my opinion, the College is doomed. Even if the financial situation could bo 
restored by means of liberal donations (these should bo continuous, not 
spasmodic), the educational conditions necessary to success would not have 
been supplied. 

My associate, Nawabzada Mir Saeed Alam Khan, will be more competent 
■ than myself to offer an opinion whether this increased enrolment oan bo 
pi ovided from Indian States and, in particular, from among the families and 
relatives of Ruling Chiefs ; the present statistics do not warrant optimism 
in tlris respect. 

It is equally hazardous to predict that, in existing conditions, the terri- 
torial aristocracy will be able to supply the requisite Increase in the number of 
boys. Even if they could do so, it is doubtful whether tho education of their 
sons would be such as they themselves desire or would be desirable. 


11. I understand that plans for reconstructing the College are under con- 
sideration, but have not been acquainted with their purport. If (as seems 
to me inevitable) the intention is to liberalise the scope of admissions, care 
'should be taken in regulating new admissions ; and those classes, who are 
now entitled to receive admission, should continue to receive preference. 
But my main contention is that, even if the conditions of admission w'cro 
liberalised, there is little hope of a largely increased enrolment, unless the 
College can provide training and teaching which are far superior to what 
obtains in the ordinary schools and colleges and which will be suitable for tho 
directing classes of the future. 

12. The first essential is to curtail the expenses of school life. The actual 
ooUege fees, the rates of wliich have recently been revised and are now graduat- 

. ed in accordance with the age and school status of tho boys, with a maximum 
of Rs. 85 per mensem, are incapable of reduction, but the main burden on 
parents is imposed by the personal expenditure of the boys. The PrinciiKiI 
has estimated the total cost to parents at about Rs. 2,600 in the case of the 
older boys and of a somewhat smaller amount in the case of the younger boys. 

Whether the rules of admission be liberalised or not, it is optimistic 
to anticipate a largely inoreosed enrolment, unless an inclusive fee of 
Rs. 1,800 per annum at most can be charged. 


Besides eliminating the previous practice of widespread private tuition, 
the Principal has already striven to reduce personal expenditure in a number 
of directions. Agra ded maximum scale of pocket money has been introduced ; 
the management of the College Shop has been improved ; the private servants 
of the hoys have been brought under some measure of control. 

13. A more important innoTation has been tho introdirction of the 
dormitory system in respect to the younger boys, and the appointment of 
ft sneoially qualified matron who supervises the arrangements for their health, ' 
nSivTA nnd comfort. The clothes and expenditure of these boys are now 
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15. If tlio College is to progress and to incroaso in reputation, a higher 
htandird of teaching is required. In the past, tlie maximum of effort lm.s 
hotn represontod by jmesenting n low oandidnies for the Diploma examinn- 
tion, which at host can only bo regarded n.s equivalent to Matriculation — an 
pxamination which is oftan passed by i)oys in the orchuniy schools at tho ago 
of fifteen oi oven younger. Moroovef, tlio results achieved by Aitchison 
Oolloge in the Diploma examination have often been unsat isfactorj'. For 
example, in 1933 only nine out of 21 candidates weio successful. 

Tho Principal has already arranged to prepare boys (after passing tlio 
Diploma examine tion) for tho Senior Cambridge examination, which exompti, 
boy.s fr(,m one of the two years required for admission to tho liitcrmcdiato 
oxamination of tho Univoisity ; and also for pioparing boys for admission 
to the Indian Military Academy'. This increased scope should bo regarded 
as the minimum expected from a school of this type, if it is to bo abreast with 
inodcrn requirements. But even this modest scojio cannot be attempted 
successfully, unless tho staff is improi*ed. though not nccts^iily increased. 
Theso improvemonfs arc dependent upon a larger enrolment. 

It is possible that, bearing in mind tho limited qualifications and capacity 
of many mombciii of the staff, tho College attempts a wider scope of teaching 
than is urgonf-ly required, especially in Himli, Punjabi and Snnslcrit — subject.s 
which arc taken b\’ minute numbors of boys for a brief potiod of school life. 
In addition to tho dislocation of class-woik ‘caused thereby, a superficial 
and brief study of a langnagc is of doubtful value. 

10. Though masters aro generally anxious to improve in their methods of 
teaching and tiiough, undoubtedly', progress has been accolora ted by the satis- 
faet-ory though belated introdue-tion of class sy'llabuscs and by bettor siqjoi- 
vision, tho goneial standards of teaching cannot bo conRidcred satisfactory’. 

As already observed, the progress of each class is ombanassed both by 
tho ab.'^once of many’ boy’s in the summer session and by’ a distressing variety’ 
in tho ages ami attainments of tho boys in each class. Tho numbers in each 
class being small, more individual attention Is possible, and the boys should be 
encouraged to work for thomsolvos under supervision rather than to listen. 
But if individual attention is to bo closely allied with good class-teaching 
(an essential combiintion), considerable skill and knowledge of teebniquo 
aro requisite i u the teacher. Constant supervision by’ the Principal is therefore 
essential. 

17. In English, the oral work throughout is reasonably good, but more 
attention to oral expression is desirablo in tho upper terms ; and tho reading 
by- many diploma candidates was weak. In the lower classes tho reading 
book should bo made tho centre of instruction. It is also desirable to 
t-ncounigo private reading by the j)rovision of class libraries. Sucli libiarics 
should consist of books, which are easier in language than tho reading hooks 
prescribed for a ol.ass in ord'w that interest in reading shall not bo discouraged 
by unnecessary difficulties of language. The same sot of readers should bo 
used throughout tho lower classc.s. In all classes an attempt should be mado 
to prevent error. s by' careful oral preparation ; and in tho lowest class parti- 
cularly no careless written work should ho permitted. 

Til mathematics, more attention should ho given to careful oral prcpnia- 
i ion work not only for tlio piirpobo of providing rapid practice in “ drill ” but 
also‘'in the teaching of now rules. Unless tho ordinary’ processes of operation 
bocomo automatic, the solution of problems and advance in mathematical 
knowledge are s:riou dy bandicapiicd. Tlic system by which tho highest class 
is "iven a problem paper for solution each week is admirable. 

** The general standard of physical trainin'’ shows marked improvomcikt. 
'fhe late^jt mothodi have been inlioducod and in the course of lime the bene- 
ticial offeet of model n o.\'orci.scs sliould nmko themselves appaient ; Imt there 
i« still room for coiiMd'irahlo improvoinont in general snmrtuc.sr, and in the 
eorrentnoss of jiosilions. Discijdino is not yet satisfactory’ ; and at least ton 
minutes of eacli period of lialf an lioiu- should be devoted to physical training 


games. 
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-|p Apoordanee with the instructions of the Hon’ble the Agent to the 
Qoyeinpr General,! canicd out the inspection of Attchison ColW, Lahore 
pp pbo 25th January together with Sir George Anderson, the Educationnl 
Ppmmts^Kmr mth the Government of Indie, and discussed tnatlers with him 
fit Ml. Bony, the Principal, rcndeicd valuable assistance by sunnlv- 

logail Iho requisite staiistics. He Impressed me as one whose enthusiasm 
101 xaising the. standard of education in the College and for biingine its tone 
■to the level ot a really first-class public sohool was unbounded. 


The Aitchison College possesses magnificent buildings and extensive 
pla 3 png grounds, which would not suffer by comparison with most of the 
public schools in England, hut it suffers fiom lack of mtdernity. Tlu, class 
• Toonw are its worst feature — dark and ohcerloss and' hardly conducive to 
studies. The Science Laboratory is very inadequately equipped. The 
library exists only in namo. . 


The College a s e t present constituted seems tc suffer from six fundamental 
defects, thr- gradual, if not immediate, eliminotion of all cf which is necessary 
it the institution is to be placed on a sound footing : — 


(1) Paucity in number of pupils. 

(2) The inadequacy ci instruction given in the College and its cense* 

quent weakness as an educational institution in the proper 
sense of the word. 

(3) The prohibitive cost of-educaiion in the College. 

(4) The communal moss arrangements which have become a feature 

of the institution. ^ 

(6) The lack of community of interests between the College stall and 
the students. 


(6) Lack of funds. 


•(1) The number cf boys in the College is 76. Out of this number 64 are 
from British India and 21 from Indian States, Again, out of Iheso lattpr 21, 
.only 11 arc connected with Ruling Houses. Out of the Salute States there 
ar^-onlyShoyswho are aonsef Ruling Chiefs and 2 are being expected* from 
Bahawalijur. 

It is. interesting to observe that out of. the total number of 75 bo}B, 25 
ore day pupils and 30 are scholarship holders. 

The reason for this small enrolment is not far to seek. The College was 
oniginally established fox (a) relatives cf Ruling Chiets, (b) sons of hei-editaiy 
Darbar is, (c) other boys ot high social rank. 

Thei;e is a very limited field iti the Ruling Houses whence a loigo numljer of 
boys Eoa-y bo drawn, and in some oases whore eligible boys aie'available Chiefs 
pj;efer'to send them to, ■ other colleges such as Mayo College, Ajmer, or 
Dobra- Dan,, perhaps on account of the present low standard of education 
imparted at Aitchison Collego or lire general deterioration of its lonei, 
It is possible that a few boys wfll continue to- join the College, but it seems 
(loublfiil whether enrolment, will be appreciably increased by additional beys 
from Indian States, and especially from among the families and relatives- of 
the .Ruling, Ohiefe, in- the near future. 

Hereditary' landlords do' not oxist in the Punjab-in the* same sense as'in 
Ennland, for the law. of primogeniture is-not-applied'and preperty thus keeps 
on diminishing by division at the death- cf each holder uith the inevitable 
result that hwdings have been reduced in many cases to mioroscppic irag- 
meiits, the holders ofwhich-are unahle-to maintain tlieir sons in* college. 

(2) The lowering of the educational standard must also affect the willing: 
ness of parents to send their sons to an institution .where the instruction 
ciyen issuohasl!o u*nfit them for equal; competition with the products of such 
odiioational institutions as Government College, etc. The Punjab aristocracy 
is not so happily, placed qs to. he able to live merely for shooting and tlmusc- 
ment : in -fact, tire opposite is the case. The large majority of the class for 


which the college CO tors is finonoially speaking in a had way; unless these 
boys ere provided with sound instruction in tho college, thtir stay in the 
institution is bound to be a handicoji to them rather than a help. Tho 
Diploma cciuso ot the College is not of a sufficiently high standard to cnabl6 
tho students to compete in public examinations rot Government service ot 
an Army career. The days ct nomination to tho superior servicesare gradually 
disappearing and the students of the College are therefore faced with 
tho prospect of jcining the army of tho unemployed after Iraving received 
an cxpeiisivo but insufficient mcasiuc of instruction. Tho totel number 
ot boys who appeared from Aitohison College in the Diploma Examinatibh 
during the last 44 years is 399, of whom only 261 have i.assed brrt irot a single 
strrdent has been placed in tho first division. Tho result of 1932-33 remains 
unsatisfactory as only 9 candidates oiit of 21 were successful in passing the 
Diploma Examiirali<irr. The pcotcr families of lire landed gentry class prefer 
to send thoir boys to Govr'tnmenl Ccllegos or other oided institutions where, 
though they cannot have the privilege cf associating exclusively with boy's 
of their own class, they rvill at least bo given instruction onabling them to 
compete on equal terms with others. The popularity of the institution has 
therefore been greatly impairea and the immediate necessity, if the institu- 
tion is to survive, is to induce students to come, hut students will not come 
unless the oducatron given in the Ccllege meets with their requirements in 
future life. TJic cmplinsis laid on other matters cl special interest to tho Chiefs 
like low and administration which are included h'thc curriculum for highet 
classes in Maj'o Cellcgo, Ajmer, should be extra. The fact that the boyd 
come from aristocratic families shoi-ld mean that they have additional 
intoipsts and not that they require less knowledge. 

(3) The cost of education at the College scorns to mo vorj' disproportion- 
ate. In fact, the expenses at Aitohison College appear to bo ever more 
than tho normal expenditure at a good public school in England. No doubt 
some of the hoys con afford it but most cannot, and this is also a potent factor 
in reducing the number on tho rolls. Eveninthe case of those who can afford 
it, it Booms to be unwise to oncourago boj’s in oxpoirsivo ways, for unless strict 
discipline and control of cxnendituro is maintained in early y^cars, habits of 
extravagance, luxiury, and lack of proportion in value woxud result in most 
cases. In the case of poorer members of the aristocracy oxpoirsivo habits of 
magidficonce, which they would false.ly consider as being necessary to their 
class, nio still more regrettable. Tho present cost to parents for each boy 
roughly comes to about Rs. 2,500 per annum. 

(4) Tho communal moss arrangements how in voguo are admittedly bad, 
as tho aristocracy has no justification for encouraging that kind of narror^- 
mindodnoss. Of course, it is difficult to change tho sy^stom immediately, but 
tho gradual elimination of tho communal mess sy^stom should bo attempted 
by establisliing at least one cheaper hostel for all communities and encouraging 
studonts to join it. 

(6) Tho lack of community of interests between tho Collcgo staff and th'o' 
students is a point of vital importance. At the present time lire staff consists 
of Englishmen and Indians. Wo may lea'vo tho English staff aside, but so 
far; as the Indian soctionis ooncorned it cannot be denied that the soleotibn of 
masters is not from tho same class as that from wlrioh' tho school boys are 
recruited. In- tho public schools and other aristocratic institutions olsewhcro 
this is a point on wliicli great emphasis is laid. A master at Eton comes 
gonorally from the same social class as his pupils, and unless this is done there 
will always be a tendency to sycophancy and flailory'. I submit that a 
definite effort should now bo mado to recruit tho masters from tho landed 
aristocracy and I do not fool that tlicfo need bo much difficulty in tho matter. 
As to the English staff,- it is a pity that the Collogo authorities have now 
retrenched ono English master owing to financial stringency ns education 
in consoquenco of this is bound’ to doteriorate; TJioro sliould be a larger 
English staff than at yrresont if tho ofiicioncy of the Collogo is to bo maintained 
and' its tone raised' to tho level of a roalljy^ first-class. public school ; besides. 
Chiefs' do riot seem to bo inclined to sOnd'.thoir r'dliit'ivos'to an institutioni 
•wluch is not adequately staffed by English masters. 
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(6) most disquieting feature, wliich agitates the tnind of those closely 
connected ■with the institution, is its finance. 

The Principal, Mi. Barry, has reduced tho deficit from Rs. 12,224 in 
1931-32 and Rs. 11,696 in 1032-33 to Rs. 5,300 in tho current year by making 
drastic roticnchment in every possible way. These lotrenchmonts cannot 
bo allowed to become permanent without sciious consequences both to tho 
efficiency of instruction and to tlic College property. The English staff has 
been reduced in number from 3 to 2 and essential works of repairs to College 
buildings androads, playing fields and electrical wiring, etc,, arc suspended. 
These cannot, however, bo postponed indefinitely, but if they are taken in' 
hand the College will be faced with a deficit of Rs, 30,000 noxt year. Thus 
it appears that tho finances of the College arc in a bad way and it may be 
said to beheading for bankruptcy. 

Tho income of tho College from foes is Rs. 46,000 and from donations, 
grants, subscriptions and from the income-earning Departments of tho 
College, etc., is Rs. 55,960. Thus tho latter income exceeds the former bv 
Rs. 9,000 but donations and grants from Princes camiot be said to be constant 
or assured, nor is it sound finance to balance a budget on the strength of such 
variable income. 

Tho total income from investments and endowments is Rs. 14,000 per 
annum, bat this entire income is not enough to meet the cost iufccs of scholar- 
ship-holdors which amounts approximately to Rs, 24,000 per atinvm. Thus 
it would appear that there is a clear deficit under this head of approximately 
Rs, 10,000 per annum as an encumbrance on tho College finances. 

Tho intention of a scholarsliip is to enable a student to study at 
Aitchison College without having to pay foes of any kind. 30 such scholar- 
ships wero endowed when the rate of foes was Rs. 25 per mensem and the 
interest on oach scholarship was then sufficient to meet the loss of fee income. 
Since that date, however, the rate of foes has 1-oen considerably increased and 
now varies from Rs. 65 to Rs. 85 per mensem ; but tho total interest on 
Scholarship Endoumonts has roraained constant. Tliis moans tlioro is a 
dead loss on every scholarship amounting to Rs. 30 in the case of tho minimum 
grade of foe and Rs. 00 in the maximum grade of fco. 

Tho only solution appears to mo to re-arrango tho scholarship endow- 
ments and to re-all ot tho total interest to a smaller number of scholars. 
But before this can be done, certain legal difficulties will have to bo 
surmounted as there is a Trust Deed in the case of each scholarsbip. 

I am not competent to offer any suggestion as to how to oxtricat® 
the college from the financial morass into -wliioh it has fallen, but it seems 
to me that unless financial assistance is forthcoming by wa3’’of grants-in-aid, 
donations or increase in fees tho future cf tho institution is very gloomj'. 

A further inoroaso in grants-in-aid does not appear to be justified in -view 
of the small number of boys from Indian States and aristocratic families 
who take advantage of the institution. Donations appear to be oua tho 
decrease, as — apart from financial stringency — tho Ruling Houses are taking 
less and loss interest in the College ; in a recent case the Maharaja of Jind 
has withdrawn his patronage by sending his sons to Mayo College, Ajmer. 
Increase in lees ivill only keep more boys away. , * 

The only other alternative appears to bo to liberalise admission and to 
reduce the scale of foes in order to attract a considorablo number of boys 
from outside the limited class for which tho College now caters. 

Tho present staff of the College is sufficient to moot the needs of at least 
200 boys, Eor 76 boj's there are at present about 12 masters on the tooohing 
staff apart from religious teachers and clerks, etc.,, and this number cannot 
be leduoed because of the variations in the ages and capacities of pupils in 
each individual class. In the-Gk>vernment High Schools the minimum number 
of boys allotted to one teacher is 25. 

Thus it would appear that by a largely-increased enrobnont of boys in the 
College expenditure on teaching will not materially bo eiffianced, while incomo 
in fees ■will greatly increase. 
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Ab to aocommodatiori, the three ho&tols can oasily be convortt,d to thy 
“ cbmni'on messing and dormitory system ”, as has been introduced in 
Kajlcumar College, Rajkot. Such conversion would entail very little expendi- 
ture and would provide accommodation for about 176 boys. There is plenty 
of placing field accommodation. 

However, liberalisation of admission would perhaps bo disliked by the 
Ruling and land-owning classes. 

It ma}' perhaps bo worth considering the concentration ol p11 Chiefs’ sons 
and relatives and of the Enclisli staff at present scattered over the five 
Colleges in one College, leaving the other four colleges to the aristocratic 
familios'and the upper middle class. 

This would provide for the future Rulers of Indian States such an 
education as will not merely fit them to pass examinations but will produce 
well-mannered, cultured gentlemen in whom tlxo principles of honour and 
sportsmanship have boon inculcated by precept and example. Then the 
ordinary standard based on examination results might bo given up for the 
Chiefs’ College and “ a sense of superiority ” tempered b 3 ' the precept and 
example of English masters and by the levelling influence of sport cultivated 
to the satisfaction of the Princes and to the benefit of future generations 
of Rulers. 


MIR SAEED ALAM KHAN, 
Under Secretary to the Hon'ble the Agent to 
the Governor General, Punjab States, 


MAYO COLLEGE, AJMER. 

I visited Mayo College, Ajmer, on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesdiw, 
IJ’obruary the 19th, 20th and filst, 1934, respectively. Captain D. 6. H. 
do lo Forguo was associated with the inspection in his capacity as a political 
officer. Our task was much facilitated by the statistical and other informa- 
tion which had been prepared by Mr. V. A. S. Stow, the Principal. 

2. The College owes much to tho vitalising influence of its Piincipar 
who has not only introduced changes of far-reaching imijortanco and 
valu6, but has impressed his personality upon ovory detail of its organisa- 
tion. It is tho more necessary, therefore, to preserve continuitj’- of 
orgdnisation so that its smooth working shall become automatic and not be 
dependent upon a single individual. 

3. Though tho College possesses valuable assets, it suffois from serious 
defects. It fs also passing through a ciiticrl period of transition, which is 
common to all colleges of this typo. It is thorofort necessary to appreciate 
ixot onlv tho position of individual colleges, but also their relations with each 
other. ” There is scarcely room in India for as many as five such colleges, 
each with similar objectives. Tho decreasing enrolment in manj’' of tho 
colleges gives cause for anxious consideration. 

4. The rules for admission to.Moyo College arc both rigid and oxclusiyc- 
The right of nominating boys for admission lies in thO| fust instance with 
contributors to the ondorvmont ; apart from Ruling Princes arrd their rolatiorrs,- 
only tho ' sons of landholders of particular ranks are eligible for admission. 
It is at least oixm to argument that an institution based on so limited a field 
ot rooruitment is out of harmony unth modern developments and that boys, 
however favourably' oire'unlstarrcod in life, would' benefit by a wider- 
enviroumont. On' tho olhof hand, tire origin and traditions of the College 
should not pass irnhoodod. ' If, however, the College is to bo continued along 
tho lines of past tradition, tho enrolment of boys should ot least bo 
sufirCiontly largo not only to meet its financial obligations, but also lo oirable 
its several activilics, both inside and outside the class-rooms, lo bo carried 
out oficotivoly. Paucity of'numljors is a grave disadvantage to hoitlthy 
development.. 

£t ISl F&I’D 
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Unlike other colleges, Mayo College has been foitunate in this respect 
During tho last few years, enrolment has been on the up-grade, as is shown 
by the following figures : — 


Number 


year. 





of 

boys. 

1 029-30 . 





08 

3030-31 . 





115 

1031-32 . 





115 

1032-33 . 





120 

1033-34 . 




• • 

147 


Witlidiawnla. Admlsaioni.. 


in 

12 

11 

28 

26 

20 

20 

34 

10 

37 


The Codogo also benefits by iis unity of purpose. Practicclly all bo\8 
come from Indfian States, only fourteen out of 147 being from British India 
Tho College is also widely supported by Ruling Chiefs, ns many as 32 bojs 
being cither sons or relatives of*RiJing Princes, The attendance of Ruling 
Princos and old boys at tho recent prizo-^giving and old boys’ gathoiing was, 
except for tho JiibUeo celebrations, a record and is a happy augury for fho 
future. 


Subject to the limits of its accommodation, tho economic unit of the 
College would bo roprosented by an onrolmont between 176 and 200. Tho 
present onrolmont ot approximately 150 boys should at least bo raaintninod. 
I cannot resist the fooling, however, that certain boys have boon admitted 
unwisely to tho Collogo, which fooling is confirmed by^ the following figures ; — 


Classci). 

No. 

of 

Kumars. 

Ages. 

E.vfrcmo 

ages. 

Average 

ago. 

I'ost-Diplonia — 






6 

22,22,23,23,24 . . .» 

22-24 

22-8 


0 

10, 20, 20, 20, 21, 22 

19-22 



0 

10, 20, 20, 20, 22, 22 

10-22 



12 

14,15,17, 37, 18, 18, 18, 10. 





10. 10, 19, 20 . . . 

14—20 

17-76 

Diploma Clasi 

11 

10, 17,17, 18, 18,10,10,10,10, 





20, 22 

10-22 

18*6-1 

2ii(l „ 

13 

15,15,10,10, 17, 17. 17, 17, 





18, 19, 10, 10, 20 

15-20 

17-30 

3td ,> 

10 

13. 13, 15. 10, 17, 17. 17, 17, 





18, 18 

13—18 

IC-1 

4th .1 

14 

11. 12, 13, 13, 13, 14, 14, 15, 





10, 10, 10, 17, 10, 19 . 

11-10 

14-86 

ntli „ 

13 

12,12,12,13.13,13.13,13, 13, 



* 


13. 14, 15, 15 . . . 

12—16 

13-16 

' 6th „ 

23 

0,0,10, 10, 10, 11, 11, 11, 



, 


12,12,12, 12, 13, 13, 14, 





14, 14, 14, 14, 14, is, 16, 17 

0—17 

12-43 

7th •• 

12 

-0, 0,11, 11. 11,11, 12, 13,14,14, 





16,16 .... 

9-10 

/2-10 

8tli II 

22 

8, 8, 8, 8, 9, 9, 9, 9, 0, 0, 10, 10, 





10, 10. 10, 10, 10, 10, 12, 



. .. 


13,14,15 .... 

8—16 

10-0 


147 





ji, Class Vin, for example, boys of fifteen and fourteen sit alongside of 
hoys of eight, and this wide variation in age is perpetuated all along the lino. 
T was present at the opening session when each class was arrayed before mo. 
The varying sizes of boym in each class became even more apparent, 

Tf therefore, a minimum enrolment of 150 is to be maintained and if the 
•. 1 a Variation in the ages and attainments ot boys in each class is to bo 
j hv well-advised admissions, the OoJlego should widen its scope of 
■S'Si.S, »l ta tte 
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5. The College is .ilso fortunate in its buildings, which are fine and spacious 
both for teaching and rcsidontial purposes. I was favourably impressed by 
the beauty of the surroundings as well ns by the care taken in maintaining 
the ptopertj’’ ; and also by the well-kept playing fields and by other facilities 
for physical exorcise and recication. 

Many improvements have b( en made during the last year. A new T».mplo 
has been built ; the premises have been fenced ; the beautiful gardens have 
been extended ; hygienic kitchens have been added. 

The teaching and residential buildings, however, are so constructed thn* 
nlteiations in design cannot easily bo effected. The smi.ll size of the class- 
rooms preclud».8 material additions to their seating capacity and tbercfoic tlio 
number in each class must remain comparatively small ; the boarding houses 
contain comparatively small rooms and cannot therefore hr conveniently 
transformed into dormitories. 

6. Agrcat weakness of the College is that the boarding houses aro scattered 
over the College grounds and ate so constructed that the maintenance of good 
discipline is by no means easy. Momovor, as those boarding houses (except 
Ajmor House, and Colvin Houso which now accommodates post-diploma 
boy's) aro maintained by individual States, tho College, exclusive ahoad.v 
in its rules of admission, bocomos ovon more exclusive in its internal organisa- 
tion. Tiro inevitable tendency is for boys to lose tho benefits of the full 
corporate life which tho College should provide, and to centre their interests 
and activities in tho limited sphere of an exclusive boarding house. Tho 
boys arc thus in clangor of living dual lives ; ono portion of tho day being spont 
in tho class-rooms and playing fields, and the other portion under tho control 
of houso masters who have littlo or no concern with tho teacliing and life of 
tho place. 

A radical cure would bo for tho several States to pool their resources and 
to hand over tho control of boarding houses to tho Collcgo unrosorvcdly', save 
that it would not bo unreasonable for thoso States which now maintain board- 
ing houses to receive a guarantoo that an appropriate number of vacancies 
in tho common boarding houses shall bo rosorvod for thoir nominees. Tho 
boys need not then bo distributed between tho boarding houses on tho basis 
of tho States to wliioh they belong, but rathor on that of ago or of other suitable 
linos of distinction. Members of tho teaching staff could similarly be distri- 
buted between tho several boarding houses for tho purpose of supervision. 
By thoso moans, the unity of tlvo Collcgo would bo safeguarded and its 
corporate life would bo onriohod. 

7. This ideal is by no moans easy of attainment but it should not bo lost 
sight of. It is at least satisfactory that stops have akeady boon takon in 
tlio right direction. 

Tho boarding housos aro now combined into two groups under tho general 
control of tho two senior mombors of tho staff. Not only has disciplino been 
improved thereby, but boarding housos have been brought into closer 
harmony with each other and with tho College itself. Tho salutary' effect 
of this innovation, however, lias boon lessoned by tho fact that tho burden 
has fallen upon two nlastors only who hnvo many other calls upon their time 
arid energy'. This innovation, thoroforo, cannot hecomo roally satisfactory 
unless and until tho staff is sufficiently' qualiiicd to onablo each boarding 
houso to bo placed under tho supervision of a single member of tho toaohing 
staff. A well-orgaiusod rosidontial system should bo a distinguisliiug feature 
of an institution such ns Mayo Collogo. 

8. An ovon more important innovation has boon tho handing over of 
control of boarding liousos by the States to tho Collcgo, which practice has 
been commended by tho Council. It is most satisfactory that control of foui* 
of tlio boarding housos lias already b6on thus handed over. This innovation 
should be oxtondod to all boarding housos, not only in thoir own interests 
but also in those of tho Collcgo. - 

9. Anothor grave defect in tho ptfst has boon that tlio boarding housos, 
oxelusivo already in llioir field of recruitment, have become even moro 
oxelnsivo in consequence of tho practice of individual messing. There is danger 
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ill tliis systoin that a boarding house may assume the form of a commodious 
hotel ratlior than that of an institution iviiicli preserves close contact bclavoen 
its i-osidonts. In addition, tho abuso resulting from ilie emjiloymcnt of largo 
numbers of private'servants can scarcely bo oxaggcrat<«t1. The presence of 
snob servants, who receive their remunorationfrom sources outside tho College, 
must always bo a monaw to good disriplimi, while tho not unnatural desire 
of servants* to please their youthlul mnslors cannot but lead to sycophanev 
and otliei distressing defects of olmractcr. 

I’he introduction of common messing arrangomonts under the direct 
control of the College is tlicreforo essential to its welfare. It is an achievement 
that tliis salutary clmngo has boon introduced into ns many ns six of tho nine 
lioardingjiouscs, four of thoso Iiaving bocnnilded since tlin date of the last 
iaspoction ; but tho College cannot be rcgardctl ns boing in a really healthy 
condition until the jiractico of common mossing has liecn inndo univWsal. 

10. Tho College is also fortunate in the state of its finances. 

In tho first place, it is richly endowed. Tho total amount of endowments 
invested in securities is 11s. l.'l, 09,000, whilo that of the Po.st. Diploma Fund i.s 
Its. 1,83,000. In addition, corfnin States relievo the College from tlio cost of 
inninbnining tho boarding liousos. 

Tho donations promised <jr ]uid to the .Inbilee Kmlowmont Fund now 
amount to lls. 3, <10,250. This Fund is dc.signcd not only to strengthen the 
finanoial ])oaition of tho College but- nlso to ]>rovido an insurance og;iin.m tlic 
uncortaintics ol tho future, o.spcoially in tho maltor of ftovorninent grant. 

11. Tlio rovi.sed Uudgol of tho Mayo Collogo I'und for 1 933-3 1 closed with 
a babinco of Rs. 2,00,000 ns comp.arod with ono of Rs. 1,S8,0S7 in 1932-33. Tlic 
largo credit balance for the year amounting to R.s. 77,919 is partially neeounted 
for by the inclusion of an il-om of Rs. 25,0()0 under donetioiis lo*thc Jubilwi 
ISndowraont Fund, which should have been excluded from tho reckoning. 
Tho main sources ol income are 


Intcrcit on Fndovt nicnta , 
Scliool Fcc<i . . . . 

Contritmtion from (!o\crnn-ctit . 
Contribution from SUttca . . 


ltd. 

fit.PSP 

37,700 

CS.IltO 

•1,730 


The revised budget of the Post -Diploma clas.ses for 1033-34 closed with a 
credit balance of Rs. 1,39,192 as against Rs. 1,30,272 in Ibo previous year. 
TJio total receipts for t he j-oar 1934-35 uro ostimatod at Rs. 35,200 ns under : — 


Itd.- 

Donutions from l*riiircs IC.COO- 

Interest on unutilised aiuounU 7,100 

Fees 12,Ji00 


30,200 


The accounts of tho Collogo arc now audited bj' Messrs. A. P. Ferguson 
and Co., Chartorod Accountants, an imiovntion which hnsi boon introduced 
sinco tho timo of tho last inspoction.- 

12. Though tho financial position ot tho Collogo is gonorally satisfactory* 
there aro 'disquieting fontufos. 

Only a very, small proportion of tho rovonuo is derived from ioes ; by far 
tho larger proportion is recoivod oithorfrom intorost on endowments ’(a stable 
factor)' or from Goyornment contributions (an unstablo 'factor).- 

Tho rates of foos vary very widely. In addition to subscriptions towards 
the raodical',- gtimcs. and stationery funds, boys from Rajputana pay a 
minimum fee of Rs. 10 per mensem ; thoso from Central India pay from 
Rs- 300 to Rs. 600 per annum according to the 'class m Avhich each is enrolled ; 
those outside Rajputana and Central India pay onjiihing between Rs. 460 
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and R3. 3,000 per anintm according to tho incomes of thoir parents. In Ajmor 
Housa bovri’Iodgii:^ foes range from Rs. 144 to Rs, 432 according to .tho 
incomes of thoir parents ; apparently, in the States boarding liousos. no 
lodging fees are imposed. 

Tlioso varying rates of foes need reconsideration. Tho amounts received 
by the College from Rajpulana boys and, to a lesser extent, from Central 
India boys are insignificant in comp.arison with tho services rendered. It is a 
sound maxim that wliat is not adequately paid for is not sufficiently valued 
and rcsi)octod. Resides, tho financial condition of tho College would bo more 
healthy if the foes of ])U])ils foimcd a larger proportion of tho rovonucs. 

Tho very high foes levied from boys coming from outside Rajpulana and 
Central India also constitute a daugor. The temptation to admit such boys, 
however uusuilablo they may be for admission, must be almost overpowering. 

13. A further defect of tho College lies in its staff. Tlio College suffered 
a sad and soveio loss through tho death of Mr. G. II. Tidswoll owing to a fatal 
motor accident ; his vacancy has been temporarily filled by the appointment of 
Mr. II. K. Kofford, guardian to tho Kumars ofDundlodo State ; arrangements 
are being made to recruit a permanent suca'ssor. 

14. Tho staff comprises eighteen masters in all, including tho Principal 
but excluding tho separate houso masters, tho games staff and tho ])hysical 
t riiiniug instructor. Assistance is also rendered by certain guardians of bojs 
for a few periods in each week. 

Numoncally, a staff of oightcen masters is ainplo for tho normal teaching 
requirements of Isid boys ; it is possibly ovor-goivrons. In any case, provided 
that certain conditions wore fidfillcd, tho number of boys could bo fiulhor 
increased without additions to tho staff. 

1,'}. It is the moro surprising, therefore, that tho baneful practice of 
private tuition is still prevalent in spite of tho efforts of tho Principal to dis- 
couragn it. At the lime of insjwction some forty boys wore Iwing assisted by 
private tvitors. This additional assistance is often unnecessary and is 
an extravagance ; it is also an obstaclo to good class-teaching as well ns to tho 
progress of tho boys concerned. An almost incvitablo effect is that a boy 
tends to doivMid tmdnly upon others and thus lo.scs in iniliativo and self- 
reliance. If the teaching of the College is to bo placed on a firm foundation, 
this iiarmful ]iractic(>. sliould bo eliminated ; moreover, with tho inouej saved 
tiio te.icliing could be imiwovcd ns a result of higher fees, while tho actual cost 
to the parc'ids concoriV'd would be matoiially reduced. 

Ifi. The wrakne.ss of tho staff is duo mainh’ to lank of professional skiU 
and wide experience. Only two out of oightcen masters have received pro- 
fe.ssional trainiivg ; and in making recent appointments it has not been found 
possiblo to reduce this serious deficiency. Ifsiiitablorocruifsarc notavailnbln 
from amone those who have rncoivod training, the condition might bo imposed 
on now rocr ails that they shall undergo a courB.i of training before, or shortly 
after, taking up their appointments. 

17. Vorj'fow mombors of the staff liavo had cxpcrienco in other insti- 
lutioan* besides Mayo College itself. There is always a danger that a master 
wliods none too well -qualified in other rc.si)octs and who spends his whole 
earofr in tho samo institution, may boeomo unrccoptivo of now ideas and 
lifeless and unimaginativo in tho class-room. 

I was confirmed in t his fuar by my visits to tho class-rooms. Tho t^'ach- 
iiv', cspocially in the junior classes, was often lacking in professional .skill. 
Though eonsiderablo «vro is do voted to tho correction of exorcise books, 
teaching by oral methods would be inorodesiralilo and ofiective. A hoy 
is fjvr ntorn likely to avoid tho repetition of a mistake which is jmintod out to 
him at tlio momout of commission than ho is in rosport to orror.s cor.roc.ted in 
an exorcise book and handed to him later. 

18. Tho lack of wido oxi>erioncn lias recently been accent irited by tho 
provision that each Ghiefs’ Collogo shall ho a Fcif-cont.iincd unit, eacli with 
its own separate cadre of masters. Thoro is tlius litllo opportunity of in\ 
terohango. Contracts should (lieroforo bo no arranged tliat tho sorvicos of 
unsatisfactory masters can bo disponsod with. 

M l&l 1V.1‘D 



Tlio masters are generally divided into certain grades with salaries rarmins 
from Es. 375— 26— GOO; Rs. 270-20-^100; Rs. 150—25—300. Promotion 
from «no grado to another should not bo regarded morcly as a matter of 
seniority, but shoxild bo earned only by good and impronng service. In 
. .some cases, it might bo advisable to recruit now men to the higher grades and 
itiuis to dntroduco frosh blood to tho staff. Similarly, annual increments 
.shquld not bo regarded as a matter of right. An increment withhold should 
boia "Warning signal of more drastic action to follow -unless its lesson has l)con 
JoaT;nod. 


19. 'Those shortcomings of tho staff arc aocentuatod by the fact that tho 
majority of mombors are still regarded as Government servant s for tho ])urpose 
of ‘leave and pension. I cannot resist tho fooling that tho .Council hovo 
thereby inheritod an unfortunate legacy; and this apprehension is by no 
raoans.coutinod to Mayo Collogo. Tho question -whether tho Council should bo 
in a, position to dispense with tho services of toaohcis in this categorj’, -vrhoso 
work is clearly nnBatisraot.or 3 % and on whnt conditions, is .one which noeda 
earnest and speedy coiwidorntlon. A largo provincial cadre con 'afford a 
number of passengers, regrettable tliough thoj’ be ; but a Collogo , cadre of 
eighteen masters con retain oven a single passenger onlj* at its peril. 


'20. Tho general ivcnlmoss of tho staff imposes an cxcos 8 i %'0 burden on tho 
Principal. Tho present Principal docs what ho canto visit tho clns.s-room8hnd 
to stimulato and advise tho masters ; ho also supervises tho. conoetion of 
■writton-work ; and in a number of other waj's infusc<s energy and exporionco 
into .the function of teaching. Ho cannot do more, but in the circumstances 
it is not onough. 

Class sjdlabusos have been prepared, but thoj* did not seem to mo to.hs 
.Bufficiontly utilised. Many masters wore xinnblo to toll mo definitely how far 
they had .reached in. tho s.v]labus, -n-holhcr they ivoro liohindl.or before time. 
Teachers’ diaries of tho work.nchiovcd.do not appear to bo kept. In tho ' 
.toacliing of a school it .is necessary for each teacher to know' .whot the man 
above and tho man below', in particular, arc doing so tliat all con ,Wrk 
together as a united team. 

Aibottor plan might bo for masters in each subject -to moot together in . 
■what might bo termed a Fncidty, and to draft tho s^dlnbusos for con-pdoration 
land discussion with tho iPrincipal. Staff meetings are also desirable. Even 
itho latest recruit should have tho opporttmitj’ of listening .to tho .general 
discussions, and also, on occasions, of making his ow'n luunido contributions. 

On tho other lui.nd,<many!bonoficial innovations ha vo. been made os, for 
oxamx)lo,'tho.oucourago]nont of private rondiirg bj'. moans of the romodoUing 
ottho'Library. by tho provision of post-diploma and Collogo libraries and 
by the. introduction of silent-reading, iwiods. 

'21. "Manj’’ of tho staff are also lacking in suffioiontly wide qnalifications. 
■Though a certain degree of specialisation in toacliing is desirable in tho senior 
classes, tho junior classes should bo taught very largely by class-masters. 

.losammod.tho timcrtablcs.of .many of tho classes and found in all of 
thorn a bewildering variety of masters. In manj- classes thq number, pf pi^stofs 
oscoeded double, nguxos. Efforts should bo made. to counteract, tliis defect, 
but tho task will not bo easy in view of tho limited capacities of many mombo^B 
of tho staff. AwoH.trained and woll equipped master should be able to teaoh 
a number ofsubjoots, especially ,to the junior dassos. 

■ 22. ‘The ‘Capacity of the staff is overstrained by tho demands of. the- two 
post-diploma classes,* but the staff ' has not boon brought up to tho requisite 
standard to meet those increased demands. The addition of two or perhaps 
three senior masters is urgently required. Tho present finances of tho College 
caimot stand this additional imposition ; how is it to bo attained ? 

23. I have already referred to tho low .rate of fees .whioh aro levied from 
many of the boys ; and also to the extraraganco.of private tuition. Tlieio 
is also the practice of private guardianship to ,be oonsidorod ; at the -time of 

my-visit there wore as many as seven such guardians. 
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Though, in .my opinion, it would ho proforahio for sons oven of Kuling 
Chiefs to rosido in boarding housos and to min^o fiooly in all Collogo activities, 
siioh a radical stop might bo open to objection. It is for consideration ■whether 
,tho system of guardianship (if it is to be continued) should not be reviewed 
and be'brought into closer relationship with the College itself. 

2dr. The inclusion of law (however rudimentary) at the Diploma stage is 
inad'visablc. The boys should first make sure the essential foundations of 
general attainments. Should legal studies bo attempted at a later stage, 
they should bo taught by a man of experience in the actual working of thp 
Courts. The services of a retired magistrate might bo obtained for this 
purpose. 

25. A word is required in respect to the Intermediate and Higher 
Diplomas. Tho intention is that these examinations shall be regarded as 
generally equivalent to tho Intermediate and Degree Examinations, respective- 
ly, of Indian universities ; and Government have already recognised them as 
such for tho piuposo of admitting candidates to Government services. 
University legislation in India, however, precludes a university from admit- 
ting to post-graduate courses those who are not graduates ; and> excepting 
possibly a fow categories of persons which do not apply to Mayo College, only 
those who have studied in affiliated .colleges are admitted to degree 
examinations. 

Tho onlj' solution of tho difficulty, therefore, would be foi* Mayo College 
to apply for affiliation to Agra University, in whoso jurisdiction Ajmer lies ; 
but the road is by no means eas 3 '. Though tho post-diploma classes arc 
located in separate buildings, both teaching and residential, affiliation is not 
readily accorded to an institution, winch includes primary and secondary 
classes. Tho present weakness of tho staff, both in numbers and in quali- 
fications, presents further obstacles. 

It is also for consideration whether an attempt to gain affiliation would be 
advisable. The coinscs would havo to bo accommodated to tho requirQmonts 
of tho University, and much of tho real objective of tho College might bfj 
blmrrod. Tho question also arises whether tho teaching and financial resources 
of tho College should bo dissipated by an attempt to pass beyond the natural 
frontiers of a well-organised school. 

Tho provision of facilities for preparing for tho Intermediate Diploma 
Examination, however, is a different matter. In tho United Provinces, 
this stage of education is rightly considered os being within tho scope of the 
school coOTse ; and Mayo College should most certainly provide for a complete 
school course. It should not bo difficult to pro'vido that success in tho Inter- 
mediate Diploma Examination shall bo a qualification for admission to the 
degree courses of a University ; I undorstand that tho University of Allahabad 
has already agreed to such a proposal. 

26. In conclusion, I -wish to record my appreciation of tho life and vitality 
wliich permeate tho activities of tho College. I value tho record of past 
achiovoment and the high position wliich, tho College now holds; I also 
visualise tho rich scojic which lies before tho College. It is because I appro- 
cialo those facts that I havo drawn attention to certain ohanges which seem 
to' bo essential to the right dcvelopmcnt^of. the. College. 


Dated the 8th May 1934, 


G. ANDERSON, 

Educaiioml Commissioner with the 
Qovernment of India, 


It is probalilo I tliink that, sooner or later, Mayo College .will bo 
firmly established as tho premier, if not tho, only. Chiefs’ College in India. 
’The suggestions made ‘therefore are designed to consolidate tho position ,of 
Majm Collcco as the All -India institution for the education of tho future 
Rulers of Indian States and of members of Ruling Housos. " ' 
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Mayo Collogo alroady has 24 boys from outside Rajputana, and 
Gonornl Council might shorMy consider tlw desirability of opomnij aDmlm' 
sliip of the Council to all Princes and Ruling Cliiois of India. It irill k 
generally conceded, I think, that 00 jior cent, of boys educated in Jlavn 
Collogo will become, in the counso of time, cither Rulers or momberg of tho 
administration of Stales nr liolders of Rstatrs, and will othonriso adopt i 
military earcov or join one of tho Imperial Sorricos. I am doubtful tlicrofoio 
of Iho wisdom or nocoH.sity of continuing the endeavour to soouro alTiliation 
witli a University. I nudorstand that it is one of tho dearest wishes ot cvwv 
Indian boy, including those of Ihoprincclj clas-scs, to boeomoa B,A. orLLR 
but while tho fulfilment of sncli an ambition c^ijmot materially advance tho 
caToor.s which so high a jiorcontago of Mayo Collogo boys will bo called 
upon to fill, wo arc, by providing locnl facilities for tlio attainment of such 
acadomic distinctions, olfcring a not altogotiior desirable inconlivo to a class 
whoso mental vigour and general outlook is likely to ho impaired by the 
concentrated application to higher stucUc.s whioh tlio passing of University 
degrees involves. As mailers stand at present tho Higher Diploma quali- 
fication wliich lioys can secure n't Mayo Collogo after tho four years 
proscribed courso is oquivnlont to a Unimsity Dogreo for pnrpo^ of 
ndniis.sibility to tho oxaminalions for the Imporial Sorricos, and this should 
sulheo. Slayo Collogo is now situated in tho Jurisdiction of Agr.! Uni- 
versity hy legislation enacted in tho Uiulod Provinces, but I undorstantl that 
tho educational authorities in tho United Provinces have sot tlioir feres 
against affili.ation with Agra Univoisity. Subject bowevor to a miner 
hitoii wliinh tho Eduoalioniil Comraissionor thinks can bo overcome, they aw 
prepared to allow hoys who havo passed the Intnnnodiato Diploma Examina- 
tion at Mvvo Codjgi to outer any Government Collogo which is already 
affiliated with Agra Univor.sity in order to lake their two years comsa 
boforo admission to Agra Univoisity. Personally I doubt whotlicr tho 
avorago typo of boy in tho Mayo CoUego or his parent will over agree to a 
course of study at a Governmont College after leaving Mnj'o Collego, bat 
this nvonno is at least open to thoso W’ho aro dotorralnod to obtain a Degree. 

2. If it is doeidod to pursue tho idoa of affiliation with a Univoisity I 
would wolcorao affiliation with Delhi Dnivorsity in preforonoo to x\grn 
University, 


3. It must bo aocoptod I thinlc tlrnt the English language, spoken and 
mittoii, is an essential attainniont for Rulers and prominent mombors of the 
Ruling farailios of Indian States. It is not a question of wishing to seo English, 
tho prodominating medium of oxiirossion in India at tho oj^nso of the 
Vornaculars. It Is tho realization tliat a Princo who has notan adequate 
command of tliis language will bo soriouslybandicapyiod not only inliis offioial 
relations but in his social intorcourso with his follow Princes. I understand 
that tho modhim of instruction in tho lower classes of Mayo Collogo is that 


in which tho boy concerned has tho groatost facility of expression. In other 
wor^ it can bo in English or in Hin^ or in any other Vornnedar in which tho 
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against bad habits in regard to the spcafcing of English, and I doubt therofore, 
though I am by no means certain, whotlior it is altogothor sound to oacourago, 
out-and-out, tho speaking of conversational English amongst the boys thom- 
Bolvos, No ono acquainted with India can bo unaware of the fact that the 
quaintnoss and distortion to which tho Ei^lish language is put on many 
Indian Ups is due to an excessive lovo of practising it on ovory sort of irregular 
occasion, and to' a passion for bxporimonting with its possibilities. Exoopt 
thorofore when under the du-oot suporvision.of puro English speakmg masters- 
I would be inclined to lay stress on the need ol reading sound English hterature 
rnlTinr than on private intorcourso as a means of improving a boy’s command^ 
TVnirliflh lapfiuase. Debates and a constant chock of bad pronunciation 
and^un^mmaS iterance are-.probably the best methods of promoting 

the speSdng of good English.. 
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4. I was rathei surprised to notice boys whom T know to be polos asunder 
in intelloctualcapacity and education working side by side in the same class. 
I understand that the bright boys of a class are not necessarily hold back by 
weak boys in the same class. I fully realise that it is iificult, if not 
impossible, to refuse admission to boys of a cortain.cla6s and standing, but I 
would suggest that as far as possiblo only thoso boys should bo admitted who 
would bo likely to benefit by the life of the place, and it might bo found 
practicable to inaugurate special classes for backward boys outside tho normal 
curriculum. I cannot thirds that it is sound to associate very backward 
boys with boys of average or super average intellect and ability. Tho result 
may bo negative in the caso of the weak boys, but it detracts from the compe- 
titive spirit and is open on psychological grounds to objection. 

5. Tho undesirable practice of private tuition, although it has been 
reduced, is still far too prevalent in Mayo College. The Principal agrees 
with this remark but has shown how difficult it is for him to stop it. In an 
institution such as Mayo College' it is particularly necessary that the 
practice of private tuition should be absolutely forbidden except in rare cases 
with tho specific sanction of the Princijal. I do not propose to dilate in a 
report of this nature on tho obvious reasons for holding the practice to be 
obnoxious. 

6. I learnt with very considerable surprise that the annual feos for each 
boy belonging to Rajputana, of which there are roughly 126 out of 160, ore 
only Rs. 267, including games and medical attendance, etc. This foe excludes 
living ohargos which in the caso of tho average boy, who does not keep polo 
ponies and expensive motor oars, amount to roughly Rs. 100 per month, 
and loss it ho has joined a common mess. Tho foes charged in the case ot 
boys joining the College from elsewhere than Rajputana ore much higher and 
vary according to the income and status of each boy’s parent. There is a 
good case foi bringing the annual tuitional fees oi boys drawn from Rajputana 
up to Rs. 600 and tho extra income thereby derived can bo very well spent. 
I am aware that certain States mako annual contiibutions to tho Colltgo. 

7. It is in consonance with tho remarks which I introduced at tho begin* 
ningofthis report anenttho primary function of Mayo College that I touch 
upon the question ot developing the natural intelligence, manners and deport- 
mont, and tho stops taken to give boys some grounding in the principles of 
general administration. As regards deportment there is nothing to bo said 
except tho utmost praise. As regards intolligenco I should say that tho boys 
of (tho Mayo College, within the limits of thoir individual mental equipment, are 
more highly developed in this sonso than boys of the same ago elsewhere ; I 
am confident that the Principal and his staff do as much as they possibly can 
to sliarpon this quality. Administrative principles should bo implanted on a 
firm foundation of general knowledge. As far as possiblo, thcroforo, and to 
tho extent tlio syllabuses allow, training in odministration, accountancy and 
such like subjects should come as late as possible. Tho ideal in my opinion 
would be to institute a^3pocial course in such subjects after tho Intermediate 
Diploma hoe been passed, or even after tho Higher Diploma. StOl better 
perhaps would bo an arrangement whereby boys on leaving Mayo College 
wore given a 6 months course in a district. It is ossontial tlmt boys who are 
to succeed to careers which havo boon outlined already should liavo rudimen- 
tary training in tho subjects under discussion, and I cannot agree that a young 
LL.B. with no practical cxporienco of low as practised in tho courts, still loss 
of practical administration, is the right man, in tho circumstances, to instruct. 
I strongly advocate tho engagement of a man who has spent his life as an 
administrator, A retired Deputy Collector, provided his social antecedents 
wore satisfactory, would scorn to bo tho best l 5 >po to discharge tuition of this 
nature. 

8. In Mayo College teaching is practically exclusively by subject. 
In my opinion, a good master .can leach boys up to the ago of 12 or 13 years 
in any subject, and I would advocate tho system of class instruction in the 
caso of tho junior half of Mayo College. Small boys would gain in con- 
fidence, and a master who was constantly with them in all subjects would 
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loam t-hoir wealfnessos and parfcioukr aptitudes which cannot be 4ho case 
whoro a mastor'takos a-olass in ono snbjoot only, or possibly two, throo or four 
times a wook. 

n. I now wish to turn to the organisation of the College and to the 
teaching staff, mat the Principal has achiovea in two years to eradicate 
the cld pinvailing practices, such ns private feeding airangcments in the 
hands and under the super intendenco of palace officials, etc., is probably 
iinparnllolod. In Pajputana, in the homo of conservatism and feudalism, 
in the face of opposition from many powoifuJ forces on whose goodwill the 
oxist^ce ot the College largely depends, Mr. Stow, in the short time ho has 
been Principol, has already established common mossing rooms in six houses, 
and it is hoped that his porsovoranco will succeed in developing the idoa^ 
and thereby regularising the domestic arrangements of the College under his 
'direct supervision and control. 

10. Tho foregoing remarks are evidence, if snob wore needed for the ejes 
of those who know Mayo Collogo two years ago and see it to-day, of the 
groat deal of time which tho Principal has to devote to his administrative 
duties. On tho other hand, although those duties are essential, and ha-vo 
had to bo carried out, and wfll continue to require the devotion of the Principal, 
tho fact remains that the higher ranlcs of tho qualified educational staff are 
dangerously thin, and at is a question whether "the leaching of tho boys, as 
also 'the training and tho ikeoping up lo .the mark of Iho loaohing staff docs 
mot .suffer through .the Principal’s administrative pro-oconpations. The 
©elution would appear lo lie in adjusting tho functions of -the Vico-Principal 
to accord more to those 'of a Hoad Master. His solo task would be to train 
xnastors-and to teach pupils. All .purely toaohingmattors .woidd bo under .his 
ohorgo, subject lo tho control .of the Principcil. Ho would 'lay down the 
syllabuses and arrange informal consultations between >mastbrs. If this 
suggestion wore found to bo impracticable vor unsound, T would vrooommond 
tliat tho Principal should dologaio all liis administrative funotions to .a 
member of tho Staff loss qualified than he to impart training and instruction. 
In this connection I am inclined to thinlc that .masters, especially .the Indian 
masters, do not “ got together ” enough. I understand that they have a 
'Common Room, but I -doubt if, and tho Principal does not deny my doubt, 
masters really use such opportunities for exchanging ideas, for consulting 
together and discussing tho subjects and the pupils on which they are en- 
gaged. I would like to.seo informal discussions of this nature at ‘least once a 
week under tho Chairmanship of the Headmaster, and o^cially would I 
like lo see a general meeting and consultation on a largo scale at the -beginning 
of each term, which I understand does not at present .take place. 

I'l. The Educational Commissioner andmysolf are .both 'inclined to think 
•that tho Principal bears too mucli on his own shoulders, and that decentralisa- 
tion in some fcuuu is required. The 'above suggestion -of a hoadmastorsbip 
is designed in part to achieve this object. At present -Mayo College 
•depends too muoh>on tho energies 'Of one man. 

12. If the Working Committee, on the considered advice of the Principal, 
is dissatisfied with tho compotonco of. any Indian -inastor who is a Government 
servant, it should, in fairness to Mayo College which is no longer -a ‘Goveim- 
mont run institution, bo able toTomove him from .the College staff. 

13. I am inolinod to thinlc there are too many -optional subjects, but this 
is a matter on which the Educational 'Commissioner is 'more .competent to 
speak than I am. 

14. In view of tho importance which must bo attached to the acquisition 
■of .good English , I must stress tho need'for a 'strong EngliSi personnel .on the 
permanent staff, who would also be available as guardians. 

If any well disposed Darbar.'who could afford to do so, *wore-to;guaiantee 
funds over a specific period for the’engagement of oneortwo young English 
masters recruited from the -Universities of England in addition to the'existing 
permanent English titaff, the 'advantage to Mayo .College would 'be very 
great.. 
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; 15. lu -my - opinion" tho Principal’s -concurrence to the- appointment of 

private guardians to boys nt Mayo CoIlego.should.be invariably requited* 
and duo consideration should bo paid to the -academic qualifications of such 
private guardians at the time of theii' selection. At present it cannot bo said 
that the competence of the English guardians to impart •instr.uctiou is in any 
way adequate, except in the teaching of English. ^ 

16. I trust I may be allowed to express the hope -that .the Political 
Department of the Government of India wiUvcontinue to take a keen and active 
interest in the welfare of this institution. In this connection tlie appointment 
of a Political Officer as a member of the Governing Council should not in any 
circumstances be allowed to lapse into a casual formality. The officer so 
appointed should be as senior as may be possible, and selected with a -view 
to the length of time in which'he will retain the appointment and will enable 
liim to remain a member of the General Council. 

17. I have a -very cloar sense of the groat improvements which Mr. 
Stow has succeeded in effecting in the short tune he has been in his present 
post. The tone of the College is quite remarkable and any visitor to the 
College leaves with an acute -sense of the esprit de corps and pleasant atmos- 
phere which pervade the whole College. 


D. G. H. DE I.A FAEGUE, 
Secretary to the Hon'ble the Agent to the 
Qovemor-Oeneral, Bajputana. 


Dated the '14th April 1934. 


RAJiaJMAR COLLEGE, .RAIPUR. 

i -visited 'Ra,]‘kumar College, Raipur, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
16th, 16th and 17th‘March 1934. IMfc. J. Bowstead was associated with the 
inspection in his capacity as a political officer. Our task of inspection was 
much facilitated by the .statistical .and other information which had been 
prepared by Mr. T. L. H. Smith-Pearse, the Principal: 

2. The CoUego is fortunate in its -buildings, which escape the grandeur 
and extravagance. of buildingsvelsewhere ; they are well adapted to educational 
requirements and are capable of easy e^ansion. The class rooms are bright 
and airy ; most of them could accommodate a larger number of pupils than 
they do at present. 

The equipment is generally satisfactory. Much use is made-of Railway 
posters winch are not merely an adornment, but also a .happy moans .of 
-widening the mental horizon of the pupils. Recent additions have been an 
epidiascope, a short and -long wave wireless receiving set andifour educational 
cinema films, which were pmrehased from a gift of Rs. 2,000 by the 'Maharaja 
of Sarguja in*oommemoration of the recent visit of Their Excellencies the 
Viceroy and Lady Willingdon. 

The boarding houses (which are also located in the main building) are 
alsoi^ weU-designod and are capable of expansion. Hie bed rooms .or.dor- 
mitories are generally satisfactory, but are congested by numberless boxes 
and trunks belonging to the boys. If a larger number of wall almirahs and 
hanging cupboards could bo constructed, not only;WOuld the tidiness .of the 
rooms be improved but more accommodation -would become available. The 
rooms are of. sufficient size to 'accommodate five or six boys in each. 

Another favourable feature.of the buildings is their compactness, which is 
.helpful .both -to the maintenance of. good discipline and 'to the -ripening .of 
.corporate .unity. 

3. The staff consists mainly of the ’Principal, Vice-Principal. and seven 
masters. There are also'two house masters, whosorduties are confined almost 
entirely to the -boarding-houses.; and two assistant house-masters.who.perform 
half-time duties in -the -class-rooms. 
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Tho provision of staff is generous for less than fifty boys ; but in view of 
the varying ages of the boys, ranging as they do from eight to nineteen years 
ol age, and of the number of classes required, tho number of masters cannot 
bo reduced. At the same time, the existing number of posts would bo nearly 
sufficient to meet the needs of double the number of boys. 

4. In common with the staffs of other Cliiefs’ Colleges, the staff of this 
College is lacldng in profession! training ; and tho experience of most masters 
is limited to that gained in the College itself. There is therefore a danger 
tlxat masters will fall into a rut and become unreceptive of new methods and 
new ideas. The Managing Committee have taken early steps to counteract 
these dangers. One member of tho staff has been assisted to roceivo training 
at the Spence Tiaining College, Jubbulporo, and lias returned to the College. 
■ A second master is now receiving training in London and wiU shortly return 
to service. A third master •svill soon bo proceeding to Leeds University for 
the same purpose. A new recruit is expected in tho summer who has received 
special training in physical education. "What is even more satisfactory is 
that tho Managing Committee intend to pursue this wise policy until, such 
time as the majority ol the masters shall have received training. 

6. The fruits of this policy are already evident. In my- visits to tho 
class-rooms I noticed welcome signs of professional skill. For example, I 
listened to an admirable lesson in En^ish, which was delivered to Class VIII, 
the most junior class in the College. Tiro master in question had received 
training at tho Spence Training College, Jubbulpore, and had won the Gold 
Medal as being the best student of his year. I also listened to a creditable 
lesson in mental arithmetic which was delivered to a mixed and difficult class 
by one who had received training at Allahabad. 


On the other hand, more oral teaching (wliich requires for its success 
considerable professional skill and technique) is advisable. Again, the 
Principal has informed me of this intention to introduce in a modified form 
the Dalton method of teaching, whose object is to stimulate individual study 
and initiative under the guidance of the mastera concerned. The system 
possesses undoubted advantages, but is dependent upon skilled supervision. 
Without such supervision the results may bo disastrous. 

The’ Principal also intends to substitute very largely a system of class- 
teachinc? for subject ' teaching, especially in the lower classes. Tliis is 
imdoubtedlv a move in tho right direction. All boys, especially younger 
bovs become confused by an excessive variety of masters and make better 
uroeress if they arc taught mainly by a class master who becomes acquainted 
wth their individual limitations.- The system of class-teaching also facilitates 
a beneficial policy of decentralisation by the Principal, -who can vest respon- 
Kibilitv in the class masters and thus be in a position to distribute exhortation 
or admonition to each. But the successful introduction of the class-system is 
Hftuendent upon tho existence of a number of masters who are competent 
to teach a nWber of subjects. It is a significant coincidence that -the 
Principal has thought it fit to introduce this beneficial change at the very 
time when the ^aff had been strengthened by the addition of well-trained 


mastoTS. . - X n • i. j. 

6 Tho CoUeae is also fortunate in that all assistant masters are now 

servina on contracts with tho Govoraing Body, wlmreby notice can bo |iven 
Pitber nartv, subject to certain conditions. There is a provident fund, 
the contributions to which are kept in separate accounts. 

The staff is distributed among certain grades, each with a scale of incre- 
onlnries Though, undoubtedly, preference should be given to existing 
“ So promoSon should not 4 regarded as a matter of right qr eveS 

SseSiS but?athor as a rewardfor good and improvi^ Similaily, 

inhremente should not be regarded as a matter of right. withdrawal of 
mSSment should be looked upon as a warning signal of more drastic 

action unless its lesson has been appreciated. . 

Tb« Manaeing Committeo have been well-advised in fiUmg a small 
r«bS of posts by masters serving on short service contracts. By this 
an infusion & new blood is ensured. Moreover, an. institution of 



liis type is largely dependent on a number of masters -who are stUl in the 
Tjrime of their physical strength and endurance. ' The present systein 
provides a happy compromise between experienced wisdom and youthful 

activity. 

7 Even though the staff has been strengthened by men possessing 
professional skill and experience, a considerable {possibly an excessive) burden 
of responsibility is still imposed on the Principal. The present Piincipal 

visits the class-rooms from time to time, but not as much as he would desire. 

Class and subject syllabuses have been carefully prepared, but I am doubtful 
whether they are utilised saffieiently. They should always be available in the 
class-rooms as an ever-present guide and corrective. It is essential 
in a school that all the masters concerned, especially those teaching in 
the classes immediately above and below, should know definitely how much 
ground each class is expected to cove/, and that thereby the staff shall work 
tot^ether as a urnted team. Frequent meetings of masters are therefore 
desirable, not onl}'’ foi the drafting of class and preparation of syllabuses, but 
also for reviewing progress. It is difficult to say whether excessive con- 
scientiousness (which may result in the syllabuses being only half-completed 
at the end of the year) or excessive impetuosity (which may result in a syllabus 
beiuo completed at half-time) is the more glaring defect ; both extremes should 
be avoided. A beneficial corrective of these tendencies is that all masters 
make fori nightly progress reports to the Principal; for this purpose 
diaries should be kept by each master. Masters’ meetings are held with some 
frequency, but this practice might well be extended. 

The Principal has done a great service to the College by the practical 
abolition of the baneful practice of private tuition. This practice is unnecessary 
in a wed-organised school and is therefore an extravagance ; it also militates 
against good class-teaching, while the pupil tends to lose in initiative and 
self-reliance, 

8. The subjects of study have been generally well-chosen and are adapted 
very largely to the requirements of the Diploma examination. A prominent 
feature of the curriculrrm is the attention paid to geography, a srrbject which 
is often neglected in Indian schools ; considerable impetus has been, given by 
"Mr. V. S. Forbes, the Vice-Principal. Teaching in elementary Law has not 
been attempted by the Diploma class. Its introduction at this stage would 
be premature ; boys are better advisrd to concentrate on first attaining that 
firm foundation of general knowledge, which is an essential preliminary to 
more specialised training at a later date. Should the study of Law be introduc- 
ed after tho Diploma Course lias been completed, it should be taught by one 
who has had practical experience of the actual working of the Courts. 

9. A grave defect of the teaching is that, to all intents and purposes, it 
comes to an end at the Diploma examination. Hie prospects of an Aimy 
Class have been subjected to a groat disappointment, as the solitary" number 
of tho class (a boy of great promise) was precluded from appearing for the 
examination on account of domestic reasons. 

The Diploma examination is regarded by many universities as equivalent 
to Matriculation, and is taken normally by boys of about sixteen or seventeen 
years of age, and even younger. Of the four candidates for the Diploma this 
year, three are eighteen, and the iorath is seventeen, years oi age. As a 
result of improvements in teaching, tho normal age ot boys in the Diploma 
class should soon approximate seventeen years. Though some boys will 
desire to continue their studies, it is inadvisable that they should join tho 
Intermediate classes of an Indian college, as the methods oi tea china differ 
vitally from those obtaining in this college. Boys from Raipur might very 
easily lose their bearings, if at tho early age of seventeen they found themselves 
members of laige Intermediate classes, in which the staple method of toachint» 
is the dictation of notes by tho lecturer and tho memorising of such notes by 
the students. It would be equally inadvisable if boys were copipolled to leave 
College after passing the Diploma examination at seventeen years of ago 
It IS just at tliis period of life that a boy shoujd be beginning to reap tho fi'iuts 
of his training. Ho should by that time have, learned to obey ; ho shou’d 
therefore bo in a position to be trained to rule and to exercise aiithoritv 
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Steps should therOforo bo taken to prolong the course by two years after 
the Diploma; an additional advantage would bo that boys would have re- chod 
the normal stage of admission to professional colleges. V^otlior the additional 
course should be preparatory to the _ Intermediate examination of Nagptir 
University or to the Intermediate Diploma examination is difficult to say. 
On the one hand, it might bo difficult to accommodate the teaching of the 
College to the requirements of the farmer examination ; on the other hand 
the latter examination might carry insufficient Aveight in the university 
world. A possible compromise might bo provided by the Cambridge School 
Certificate Examination, which possesses a wide reputation and is also flexible 
in its content. 

Preparation for the Higher Diploma examination would bo most m*- 
advisable. This additional burden would overtax the financial and teaching 
resources of the College and Avould cripple its development. A school should 
not trespass into the domain of a university ; a good school is infinitely 
preferable to an inferior college. 

10. The boarding house arrangements are well organised by the two 
housemasters, who are members of the staff and take their full share 
in the out-door activities of the College ; the unity of school life is enriched 
thereby. 

Good progress has been made in developing a sj’-stom of common mossing 
and in mitigating the evil caused by the employment of private servants. 
Full corporate unity cannot bo gained, however, until the practice of common 
messing becomes universal. 

In conjunction with most other colleges of tliis type, the practice obtains 
whereby a small number of boys reside in the houses of the Principal and other 
members of the staff in order to benefit by closer personal supervision. There is 
much to be said in favour of this pracriee, but it is for consideration whether 
it should not bo confined to the younger boys. In his later years in the 
College, a boy should nob be prooludod from gaining the benefit of intimate 
association with other hoys, ospooially if he is likely to ho vested with a 
position of authority and responsibility as a profbot, 

11. Subject to the remarks below, 1 was favourably impressed' by the 
outdoor activitios of the Collogo. I witnossed'a boxing competition; in which 
the crudity in skill was more than, compensated by the admirable spirit and 
courage displayed by the competitors. I was also present at the physical 
exercises, which in the circumstances wore creditable. One (possibly two) 
of the leaders possessed a voice of command, which made me envious. The 
games were also played with spirit and good feeling. 

12. The finances of the College are gei^aUy satisfactory. The securities 
in shares are valued at Hs. 14,19,30(1, wliile the college buildings have been 
certified by a P. W. D. .officer as being worth Rs. 4,47,803. This record is 
creditable to the supporters of the College. 

The receipts for 1933-34 are estimated at Bs. 1,23,873 and are made up 
mainly of — Bs- 

(o) Interest on securities VOf/SSS 

(b) GoVemmont grant • • 10,000 

(c) Fees . . ; 27,000 

A oradit balance of Es. 2,000 is anticipated, hut nothing has been put to 
reserve this year. In the preceding yew, Rs. 6,937 were paid into the In- 
vestment Account, and capital expenditure amounting to Rs. 3,702 on 
improvements in buildings was met from the current account. 

Disturhing features in the situation are that the continuance of the 
Government ^ant is' doubtful after 1938 ; and that additions to the staff will 
be required if post-diploma work is to be attempted. 

13. At first sight, .therefore, the prospects of the College are promising. 
The finances are in a generally sound condition ;i;he buildings are well-adapted 
to present-day requirements.; the staff is rapidly improving, in experience 
and in professional skill ; activities are developing .both inside and outside the 
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class-rooms. Unfortunately^ future developmonts and even the fruition of 
past endeavours arfe dependent almost entirely upon a larger enrolment. 
This college is unlike most Other institutions in India in that its main problem 
is to increase and not to reduce numbers, to maintain and not' necessarily to 
augment its financial support. The grim fact remains that, in spite of mncb. 
loyal support in the past, Rajkumar College, Raipur, cannot anticijiate 
mubh further development unless its numbers are at least doubled. 

From whatever aspect the present position is examined, the .severe 
handicap resulting from insufficient numbers becomes more and more apparent. 
The pleasing improvements in the teacliing are counter-balanced by the 
difficulty of providing for good olass-toacliing. In some of the classes the 
number of pupils can be counted on the fingers of one hand, yet a sufficiency 
of numbers is requisite as a stimulus to the teacher as well as to the taught. 
It would not be advisable to amalgamate classes as the variation in the at- 
tainments of the boys in each class is already pronounced. The spirit and skill 
shown in the games, again, are discounted by the inability to arrange that boys 
of good, medium and poor capacities shall play in separate groups. For certain 
purposes, again, boys are divided into ‘ sets ’ in order to instil a spirit of loyalty 
among boys towards the particular ‘ set’ to which each of them belongs, but 
even in this direction the ‘ sets ’ are insufficiently large. A further widening 
of ooUege intBrests and activities is also impossible, until there are eno^h' 
boys to go round. The institution of post-diploma classes is scarcely possible 
with the present numbers. It may even be that, in spite of its rich endow- 
ments, the College will become straitened in its finances in consequonoe of 
its small enrolment. Paucity of numbers presents graver problems even than 
paucity of funds. Increased numbers would entail not only an assured 
financial position, but (what is even more important) a wide omiohment of 
activities and of opportunities for good training. 

14. The figures below show that the numbers have been practically 
stationary during the last five years. 


Ycor, 

Enrolmont. 

Adniiuioos. 

Witadrairola. 

1929-30 . 

« 

• • 


• 

« 

• 

44 

8 

13 

1930-31 . 


• * 


• 


• 

47 

9 

6 

1931-32 . 

• 

# • 


. 


• 

42 

4 

9 

1932-33 . 

• 

• • 


• 



44 

11 

0 

193.3-34 . 

• 

• 


• 



47 

12 

9 


The numbers are fairly evenly divided between those coming from Indian 
States and from Biltish India. 


' My colleague, Mr. Bowstead, is far more competent than I am to .suggest 
whether a larger c nrolment can be anticipated fi'om the States, but I caiuiot 
myself feel that this is likely. Similarly, espociallyjm view of the financial 
depression and of increasing competition, it is equally urjikely that largely 
increased numbeis can be expected fi’om among the Zamindars of British 
India. 


15. The Governing Body have been anxiously considering this funda- 
mental problem and have recently decided that the somewhat ri«»id and 
exclusive rules of admission shall bo relaxed to some extent, and thaCsubiect 
to certain condition, pupils not ordinarily eligible for admission shall ho 

admitted <o the College, provided thaftheir numbv,r shall not exwed ten at 
any one time. .. . itu m, 
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1 I 

Tlio tentative nature of this decision suggests that the Governing Body 
have rightly decided to proceed cautiously and mainly by way of experiment. 
It is essential that this experiment should prove successful ; otherwise, very 
little scope lies before the College. The matter is ct such vital importance that 
I hope to be excused for ihaking a fow suggest ions. 

16. Though I am convinced of the wisdom of this important innovation 
made by the Governing Body, the interests of those who have loyally 
supported the College in the past should not in any way be jeopardised. They 
should always receive preference over others in the admission of their sons, 
provided that they fulfil the other conditions of admission. Great care should 
also he taken in regulating the admission of those who do not com 2 j]y with the 
original conditions in order to ensuro that all entrants shall bo such as are 
likely to benefit by the life of the place. 

17. Though, again, I yield to none in my appreciation of the great Public 
Schools of England and though these schools possess certain valuable charac- 
teristics which are of value in any country, I deprecate any slavish imitation 
of such schools. Wliat is needed in Raipm* and elsewhere in India are schools 
which, while possessing cei-tain characteristics associated with English public 
schools, are yet indigenous and rooted in the soil. Such schools slioidd ho 
evolutionary and not revolutionary in their growth ; they should bo developed 
very largely by tiro light of experience and of experiment. 

18. Such also, I presume, is the opinion of the Governing Body and of 
the Principal. I shall be content with giving two illustrations of the manner 
in which a vital departure has already been made — and rightly — from the 
English Public School tradition. 

In spite of recent developments, English public schools are still dominated 
very largely by the study of anciont classical languages, but this College has- 
never accepted that tradition. 

I have already referred to the improved teaching in geography ; what ia 
even more significant is the humble beginning already made in the teaching 
of theoretical and practical agriculture. 

I visited the College farm. The agricultural mestor has made a praise- 
worthy beginning, but he is almost totally lacldug in professional Imowledge 
and training. He should be sent for training os soon as possible as, in my 
opinion, he holds perhaps the master key to future developments. 


The influence of a farm should permeate the tea clung and training through-' 
out a college, whose pupils are so closely connected with the land. The boys 
should first learn to value the dignity ' ot manu’al labour and not become 
contemptuous of dirtjing thoir hands and their, clothing. Hard werk on 
the farm and in the garden is an essential preliminary to a proper understand- 
ing of agriculture and to an appreciation of the bearrties of- nature. -A study 
of arithmetic, again, will become more of a reality it it is intimately associated 
with the products of the farm and their sale. For this purpose, the accurate 
keeping of farm accounts is indispensable, though a credit balance is not by 
any means the most urgent necessity. Science, again, may well bocomt of 
greater utility and interest to the boys if it is rUustrated by experiments 
relatiirg to plant life, the nature and humidity of the seal and so forth. The 
teaching of drawing should also be largely circled round plant arrd vegetable 
life rather than in painting conventional pictures, (with the active assistance 
of the drawing master) for the adornment of the art room. The provision of a 
small museum and a laboratory in agricultural science is indispensable. 
Another subject which might well be developed^ is that of civrcs ot public 
administration, especially in view a *' the high positions which many of the boys 
will be called upon to occupy after leaving Ccllege. 

19. The second furidamental departure from the English Public School 
tradition which has already been made lies in the sphere of sports. In Ei^Iish 
public schools the ordinary oonvontional games hold a 
those boys who do not possess average capacities m those games must find it 
/liffimiH- iniTi tiJlv in the life of their school. It is significant • that the 
Piincipal of this College has recently abandoMd the playmg of cricket by the 
CoUego a game winch is often described m England as the King of Games, 
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woik'o/S'form and Se gSS^arpt^^xSnt in ^ countgj 
sideV scouting, and perhaps the revival of indigenous games will probably 
become prominent. 

There are already signs that an Indian public school wUl differ vitally 
from its compeer in England. At Raipur much attention is already paid to 
the acquisition of interests, hobbies and knowledge, which wdl be valuable 
later in life. A boy is given a wide choice in these activities which compnse 
first-aid, carpentry, gardening, music, polo, work in the farm, care of a 
motor car, nature study, the drama and swimming. 


20. ‘Whether or not the rules of admission be further liberalised, it is 
equally desirable that the average cost of educating a boy in this college 
should ho reduced ; otherwise, the increased enrolment, which is essential, 
will pass beyond the realm of practical politics. 

The rates of tuition foes vary from Rs. 30 to Rs. 80 per mensem according 
to each boy’s place of residence and the income of his parents. The total 
cost of education varies from Rs. 1,500 toRs. 3,000 per annum in accordance 
with the standard of living adopted by each boy. Many reductions have 
been made recently by the abolition of private tuition and by the partial 
introduction of common messing. The keeping of horses and the playing 
of polo account mainly for the higher figure oi expenditure by some boys. 
It is for consideration whether the keeping and hiring of horses should not 
come within the scope of the College. 

Though the cost of living may reach a higher figure in the case of a few 
boys with special requirements and with special advantages, it is most 
advisable that it should become possible for a boy with normal requirements 
to attend the College at an inclusive foe^ of Rs. 1,200 per annum. Such 
reduction will not be possible until a loweiing of the fees is rendered possible 
by a largely increased emolment. 


G. ANDERSON, 

Dated the 8th May 1934. Educational Commissioner with the 

Government of India. 


It was a great pleasure to me to be associated with Sir George Anderson 
Kt., C.S.I., C.I.E., Educational Commissioner with the Governnmnt of India’ 
in his inspection of the Rajkumar College, Raipur, and to have the oppor’ 
tunity of discussing with him many matters connected with it. I understend 
that my function is to append to his report a note from which the Government 
of India would have a clear idea of how far the College is fulfilling its primary 
function, namely, the proper training of future Rulers of Indian States and 
others who may be expected to exercise an influence on their administration 
progress and develoiment. In this respect I endorse the remarks made bv 
Jfr. Drake last year as regards the educational standard of the College and 
the results produced by the College in building the character of its boys. 

emphasised the urgent necessity of increasing 
t^ie number of the hoys if the best possible results were to be obtained from SI 

Co lege and tins view has been ei^anded very clearly by Sfr George Anderson 

m his report. Another matter which is really closely connected is the questioS 
of reduction of fees, which has also been stressed by the Educational CrT 
missionei. There is no doubt that the Rulers of many of tS smalW 

boys at the College if not prohibitive, does moan an expenditure whS thev 

feel doubtful whether they can afford. Rv ToiciTi.T t. tiiey 

be possible to effect, oven if not an all-round redu^on ot should 
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3. I do not how'cvor share the view of Mr. Dralcc' expressed last ycjrf 
. that the extra numbers are available from the classes from which the boys in 
the school are at present drawn, and this was ovidcntlj the view of the General 
Council when they decided at the meeting which took place on the 11th 
December last to enlarge the field of recruitment. This was to bo done in the 
first instance more or loss as an cxpciimontal measure and the maximiim 
number of the now class of entrants has for iho present been fixed at 10, 
Provided that particular care is taken in the selection of such boys and that 
the character of the College is not cliangod, I can ace no reason why the scheme 
should not be successful. Ii must, of couise, always be locognisod that the 
College exists primarily for those for whom it was originally founded and in 
whoso interests such generous donations were mado for its endowment ; 
they should invariably receive piecedonco in the matter ot admission. The 
question of lowering the toes will also affect the chances of success of the scheme 
as the sons of parents who can afford to pay the highest fees are not necessarily 
those who would bo most desirable as associates of the sons of Ruling Chiefs, 
It would however bo wong, in my opinion, to admit the noAv entrants on a 
lower soak ot fees than those which are paid by the parents of boys who are 
at present eligible for admission. 

4. Another question which may' well pi ove a deciding factor in the success 
of the scheme is that of cxtoiiding the present syllabus bcy'ond. the diploma 
standard. The arguments put forward by Sii George Anderson in favour ot 

• providing for the education of boys at tho College after they have completed 
the diploma course rather than pitch-foiking them into an Indian nnivorsity 
appear to me to bo unanswerable and, oven though this will mean an inorearo 
in tho staff, it is most desirable that it shoula bo done as early as possible. 

6. The present system of not sending masters for training till they have 
proved themselves to bo suitable as teachers in the College is an excellent one, 
and the terms of appointment provide ample facilities for getting rid of masters 
who by reason of their social status oi for other reasons are unsuitable ns 
masters in a Chiefs’ College. Tho appointment of some of the teachers on 
short term contracts gives facilities tor the infusion of now blood into the 
staff and, though it may in certain cases cause hardship to individual teachers, 
it is to be hoped that it will bo realised, as I think it is oven now being realised, 
what an excellent trainu.g ground tlic College is for masters as well as for 
boy sand that tho services of teachers whose contracts have expired might 
well be mado use of in high schools in the States. 

6. I was agreeably surpiiscd by iho increase in tho niimhor of boys who 
use the common mosses. Boaring in mind existing picjudices and the 
influences which can be brought to bear against boys being allowed to join 
them, the results have been most satisfactory. However, tliis is a matter in 
which tho pace cannot be forced and I fear that it will be some time before the 
benefits of this system are fully realized and the practice of common messing 
becomes universal. 

J. BOWSTEAD, 

Secretary 1o the Agent to the Governor-General, 
Eastern States, and Political Agent, Scmhal^ifr- 
. Dated the 24th April 1934- 

DALY COLLEGE, INDOBE. 

I visited this College on Monday and Tuesday, Mai oh the 26th rmd 27th, 
1934. Mr. K. S. Fitze, C.I.E,, I.C.S., Political Agent in the Soulhein 
States of Central Iildia and Malwa, was asspoiatod with the work ot inspootion, 
which was facilitated by the statistical and other information prepared by Mr. 
M. G. Salter, the Piincipal. 

2, The teaching staff consists of fourteen mastoz’s, inclusive of the 
Principal but exclusive of the two hou83masters (who pcrfoim no teaching 
functions), the physical training and gymnastic instructors, the iiding master 
and the superintendent of games and grounds. 
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This provision is generous for approximately eighty boys, but reduction 
would be difficult in view ot the varying ages of the boys, ranging as they do 
from eight to twenty-one years of age, and of the comparatively large number 
of classes. It is difficult to suggest what is the economic unit of the College,, 
us many other factors, besides the provision of staff, have to be taken into 
consideration ; in particular, the need of giving individual attention to the 
boys, the extent and nature of the buddings and playing fields, etc. If the 
average enrolment of classes became even twelve, the total eiiTolment would 
be increased from 78 to 120 boys who could be taught without addition to the 
present number ot teaching posts. 

The salary scales arc generous, in some cases over-generous, in view of 
the somewhat limited qualifications of masters, but the many additional 
duties undertaken by them should be borne in mind. Every master has a 
full day’s work, both inside and outside the. class-rooms. The Indian staff 
are not provided with houses. 

3. The staff as a whole is lackii^ in professional experience, only three 
out of fomteen masters having received training. Efforts should be made to 
fill future vacancies by trained men, especially as Indian training colleges 
now include many young men possessing the other important qualifications 
required at Daly College. 

One member oi the staff has v.+ilised his leave in receiving a course of 
trainiirg, with great benefit to himself and to the College. The junior nrasters 
shoidd be encouraged to do likewise. It is rarely beneficial, however, fet 
older masters to undergo the normal course of training ; they would be better 
advised firom ^ime to time to attend short courses, couferenccs and gatherings 
of teachers. Educational journals are also of importance. 

4. In spite of this shortcoming, much of the teaching work showed signs 
of ca refill thought and preparation. I listened to admirable lessons in English 
to the two junior classes. The master had obviously studied up-to-date 
books on the subject and is keenly alive to new requirements. 

Though deficient in qualificatioris, the master in charge of natrfre study 
and agriculture shows considerable initiative and understanding. He 
has already kept himself in close touch with experimental farms and other 
agricultural institutions, but would be well-advised to go further afield and 
to visit inslitutions in the Punjab, where progress has been made in this sphere 
of teaching. Should the Managing Committee choose to give him facilities 
for making short visits to institutions such as those at Lyallpui, Moga and 
Ghakkar, I should be happy to assist in making the arrangements. 

5. Much of the teaching is conducted by oral metb\)ds and, in the junior 
classes in particular, much Avritten work is done and corrected in the class- 
room. A little boy is far more likely to avoid the repetition of a mistake 
if pointed out to him at the moment of commission than he would be by 
numerous corrections in exercise books'which are handed to him later. Even 
more oral work is therefore advisable. It is doubtful whether the blackboards 
are sufficiently used. 

6. For the purpose of mathematics, the school is re-divided into special 
groups. This is a beneficial arrangement, as boys are often strong in Wer 
subjects but weak in mathematics, and vice versa. 

Though teaching in most subjects in the upper classes may be taken 
advantageously by specialist subject-masters, the lower classes should pre- 
ferably be taught as far as possible by class-masters who should bo in a position 
to study the bent and limitations of their pupils. Little boys are apt to become 
confused by a multiplicity of masters. In the subject- master system each 
subject tends to be regarded as a separate entity, remote in its bearing on 
other subjects. ^ 

7. In view of the fact that much of the teaching is of a good standard 
and that individual attention' is rendered easy ot attainment by the small 
size of each class, it is all the more disappointing that nearly hall the bovs 
have private guardians or tutors. ' This practice is unnecessary and therefore 
an extravagance. The boys also tend to lose initiative and self-reliance 
The practice of largo number of tutors* or guardians, who receive their emoln- 
jnents &om sources ontside_-the college is a danger to good disciplinp. 
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8. Another dofoot common to tho staffs of Chiofs’ Colleges is that mastere 
are ordinarily limited in oxperionco to'that gained in tho particular college, in 
which each is engaged. In such oircumstancos there is a danger of fallino 
into a groove and of becoming impervious to now ideas. An infusion of new 
blood becomes imperative ; and precautions should bo taken against Weloss 
and mechanical service. 

Tho staff is divided into a nurabor* of grades, each with an incromental 
scale of salary. Grade promotion should not bo regarded merely as a matter 
of right and seniority, but rather as a reward for good and improving service. 
A largo cadre can afford a number of passengers, regrettable though this may 
be, but a cadre of fourtoon cannot afford any passengers. 

It might also bo advisable to consider whothor two of tho junior posts 
should be held on sliort-time contracts (say) for five years. By this means a 
certain infusion of now blood would bo guaranteed. This is particularly 
advisable in an institution, in wliioh masters are rightly expected to take a 
vigorous part in the games of tho boys. If (as might conceivably happen) 
the large mojority of the staff became advanced in years, grave difficulties 
might arise. 

Daly College is extremely fortunate in that all assistant masters are on 
contract with the Managing Committee ; it is thoreforo immune from tho grave 
ombarrassmfnt caused to otlior colleges by the continuance of a largo number 
of tho staff who are Government servants. 

9. Bearing in mind the general lack of professiorfal training and outside 
txpeiience, there is need of constant supervision and discussion of teaching 
methods and organisation. Tho members of tho steff should benefit by each 
other’s exparienobs. I am doubtful whothor there is sufficient discussion. • 

Bor example, the class syllabuses and preparation time-tables did not 
seem to be read%- available ; they shoidd be posted in tho class-iooms. 
Each master should bo familiar not only with the extent of ground which he 
himself is e 5 q)Qcted to cover, but also with tho progress which other classes, 
particularly tho class above and the class below, are making. The fort- 
nightly record of progress prepared by each master is a valuable corrective. 

The Pr'incipal is considering how further developments can bo intr oduced 
in this direction. Small groups or faculties of masters teaching the same or 
kindred subjects have been formed with a view to improvirrg the syllabuses, 
to recordiirg progress both of dassos and of individual boys and to discussing 
possible improvoments. Masters’ moetings should also bo held with greater 
&equency. 

10. The college buildings benefit by their compactness, the teaohing 
and residential blocks being in close proximity to eacli other. The 
science and library block is a valuable addition. Considerable improvement 
has been made in the arrangement and catalogue of books since the time of 
last inspeolioB. 

It may be because I visited the GoUogo in the off-season that the estate 
gave mo the impression of lacking in colour. Mora flower-beds would have a 
brightening effect. ^ 

11. There are three oategotios of rooms in the boarding houses : 

(n) dormitories; 

(6) prefects’ rooms ; and 
(c) private rooms. 

The system of private rooins, which in many cases are also tenanted by 
jmvate tutors and guardians, is open to objeotion ; the maintenance of dis- 
cipline is rendered difficult thereby. A further complication is presented by 
the horde of private servants who frequent the boarding' houses. These 
servants are a menace to good discipline, as- the not unnatural desire of 
servants is to gain at any price the favour and good-^idll of their youthful 
masters. The condition of tho College cannot be considered satisfactray until 
the organisation of, the boarding houses has been recast and.colloge servants 
have been substituted for private servants. 
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A welcome innovation is that, whilo they do not partake of common food, 
many of the boys sit at moals together. This tendency should bo developed. 

12. The financial position of the College is generally satisfactory. 

According to the latest balance shoot the Endowment Fund amounts to 
Rs. 16,40,325 ; and tho building fund amounts to Rs. 1,48,065, The college 
property has been valued at Rs. 13,03,393 by tho Superintending Engineer, 
Central India. 

The total receipts during the year are c3q)octod to amount to Rs. 1,80,940 
against an estimated expenditure of Rs. 1,77,670. There should thus be a 
small credit balance as in previous years. 

Tho mait sources of income are : 


Interest . 






Rs. 

04,120 

Government grant 

. 

• 

» • . 

. 

. 

40,000 

Tuition fees 

• 

• 

> • . 

• 

• 

20,000 


There are, however, disturbing features in the situation. The fees 
form only a small proportion of the total revenue ; whilo, again, interest on 
endowments is a stable factor, the continuance of the Government grant after 
193^ is by no means certain. 

13. In some respects, thoroforo, tho position or the College is satisfactory. 
The buildings and estate are fine and spacious ; there is strength in the financial 
position ; tho examination results are creditable, as tlioro has not been a 

~ single failure -in the High School Examination during the last five years ; 
tho teaching, in spite of certain shortcomings, is of a comparatively high 
standard ; the tone and spirit of the boys aro improving. 

14. Tho great problem which lies before the College is at least to maintain 
its present enrolment ; it would be in a far healthier position if its numbers 
could be incTcased to 120. This increase would bo tho best form of insurance 
against the possiblo withdrawal of Government grant. 

The disadvantage of attenuated nruubeis is perhaps more serious to a 
Bohool even than that of straitened finances. With anomolment oi eighty 
boys distributed over as many as ton classes, teaching may easily bo donied the 
healthy stimulus of compel ition and be in darrger of degenerating into unin- 
spiring private tuition. Moreover, tho games and hcaltliful actmtics of a 
school — ospcciallj' if the ages of tho boys voryto thec-xtent that they do at 
Daly College — need a sufiicienlly large number of boys so as to bo divided 
into groups in accordance with their ages and competenco. 

In addition, reduced numbers would ontail iraproverishod finances. 
Whereas tho enrolment of tho College could bo materially increased without 
additions to the staff and the increased fees would be available for further 
developments, a reduced enrolment would not be attended by any material 
reduction in the staff. A reduction in foo revenue would therefore have to be 
comperrsated by a reduction in eflioioncy, which in its turn would result in a 
still further reduction in enrulmcnt. Tho present standard of efficiency must- 
at least bo maintained ; this is fundamental to the well-boing of the College. 

15. Though the deelino in enrolment has not been as rapid as in certain 
other ccllcgcs, there has boon a tondonoy for numbers to drop : 


Year. 




« 

Enrolment. 

Withdiaualb. 

Admis-fions. 

1029-30 . 

• 




So 

'lO 

21 

1030-31 . 

- 

. 

• 

• 

90 

0 

10 

1031-32 . 

• 

• 

• 

• 

78 

^ 17 

8 

1932-33 . 

• . 

• 

• 

• 

70 

11 

12 

' 1033-34 . 

M ICl F&PD 

• 


• 

• 

78 

9 

8 



so 


Though the prosont Class TX is model anda^ happy augury for the fuluto, 
there is a maikod variation in the ages and attainments of pupils in the other 
classes, as is shown by the following figures ; 


C1&3S. 

NamLcr 

of 

kumars. 

Ages. 

Extremo 

ages. 

Average 

ago. 

I. 

5 

18, in, 20. 21, 21 . . . 

18—21 

19-8 

n 

7 

10, 17, 17, 18, 18, 19, 20 


17-86 

ni-A 

8 

13, 16. IG. 17, 18, 19, 19, 19 . 

13—19 


ra-B 

7 

13, 16, 16, 16, 16. 16, 17 . 

13—17 

16-43 

IV 

8 

13, 13, 14, 14, 14, 14, 14, 18 . 

13—18 

14-25 

V. 

7 

12, 13, 13. 15. 15, 16, 16 . 

12—16 

14-14 

VI 

8 

12, 12, 13, 13, 14, 14, 16. 16 . 

12—16 

13-6 

VII 

12 

9, 9, 10, 11. 12, 13, 12, 13, 13, 13, 





14, 14 . . ; . 

9—14 


VIII 

8 

9, 9, 9. 9, 11. 11, 11, 13 . 

9—13 


IX 

8 . 

8, 8, 9, 9, 9, 9, 9, 9 . 

8— D 

In 


There are strong indications that unsuitable boys have been admitted 
or have been allowed unduly to prolong thcii stay in the College, muoh to 
the disadvantage of the College ; but so long as every now admission is of 
vital importance in order to keep up enrolment, the temptation to grant 
admissions irrespective of suitability must be almost overpowoiing. 

A laudahlo attempt has been made to coiroct this defect in Class III 
which is split into two divisions with the object of separating the moio iu- 
tolHgent from the duller boys. Tho-oontiniiation ot this praclioo and, most 
certainly, its extension would not ho ioasiblc with a leduoed enrolment. 

My colleague, Mr. Fitze, is far more qualified than I am to suggest 
whelhor an increased enrolment can be anticipated from the no *me,l field ot 
recruitment. I am myself driven to the conclusion that it is unlikely. The 
pinch of financial depression has affected hr particular the land-owning classes ; 
and competition from other typos ol institutions is growing apace. Though it 
is a far cry from Indore to Dslira Dan, tiro institution of the Das Public 
School may have adverse effects on the enrolment at Indore. Theio is 
urgent need for receiving a larger moasme ot support from those responsible 
tor the College and from thd Old Boys’ Association. 

16. There is now some hope of increased support from another direction. 
In drawing up the new constitution,, an innovation of great importance was 
introduced. The rules of admission were then made loss rigid, and sors ol 
“ Indians of high birth,iamily and social status ” Lave, boon made eligible for 
admission. Provided that such admissions are made with care and provided 
that the interests of the original supporters of the Collogo are in no way 
infilled, this innovation may be productive of much good, not merely by 
providing a mueb-neoded increase in enrolment but also by widening the 
horizon of the College. School life loses much of its flavour, if it is spent in 
a narrow and restricted atmosphere. 

J.7. It is also necessary to reduce as far as possible expenditure to the 
liaient. In this respect also, Daly College is more fortunately placed than 
certain other colleges. 

In the first place, there is no wide variation in the rates of fees. Tuition 
fees vary only in respect to the school class, in which each boy is enrolled. 
They range from Rs. 300 to Rs. 600 a year, plus an annual foe of- Bs. 45 for 
books and stationery. 

In the next place, the other exposes, though possibly high, compare 
favourably -with those elsewheio. It is caloulatod that a boy can live for a 
school year on Rs. 905. Thus, with the addition of tuition foes, the total 
expenditure would range between' Rs. 1,200 and Bs. 1,500 a year. The 
expenditure of many boys, however j often'reaches a^mueb higher figure^, 
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The reduction 'tind (if possible) the total elimination of privato tuition, 
the substitution of college for private servants, the cxijansion of tho doimitorj 
Bj’stom and of common mossing, whioli aro beneficial in othor directions,' 
becomo all tho more beneficial as a moans of reducing expondituro. 

18. An impoitant innvovation made during the year has boon tho 
decision to present candidates for tlic Diploma examination in place of the 
Hi gh School oxaraination conducted by tho Board of High School and 
Tnlormodiafc Education, Rajputana, Central India and Gwalior. 

Though, on tho one hand, the Diploma examination may not carry 
sufficient weight in tho univoisity world, especially oversoas, it has the great 
advantage of flexibility . Salutary cliangas in tho cun iculum arc not impeded 
by complicated procedure. Bearing in mind that the main objects of Chiefs' 
Colleges arc to provide “ the piopcr training of future Rulors of Indian States, 
and of others who may bo expected to cxorcis; on influence on their adminis- 
tration ", I am doubtful whether sufficient benefit has boon loapod from this 
advantage ; and I tccl that tho courses of study should bo ottuned to tho 
main object in view. 

For example, tho scope of tho history course should bo reduced by tho 
exclusion of a comparatively detailed study of oarly English history and 
of much that must bo almost meaningless to* Indian boys, and more attention 
should bo paid to tho subject of Administration, to simplo lessons in tho tlioorv 
and practice of govornraont. Similarly, tho admirable start which has boc-n 
niado in natitro study and agriculture might woll bo dovolopod so that the 
influonco of tho farm and garden shall jMirmoato tho life and teaching of the 
place. It is at least something that boys, who liad hitherto shown little 
aptitude fo- thoi- normal studios, |havo already shown considorablo compo- 
tonco in tho work of tho farm. ^ 

I shall bo glad to rocoivo suggestions from Daly and othor collogos with a 
^dow to making changes in the course. I cannot think that tho present 
course is such as to carry out tho objectives of theso collogos as now defined. 

19. I om not a littlo disappointed that only a few of tho boys, after loavine 
Collogo, obtain service in tho administrations of tho States concornod. In 
view of this defect, tho Collogo is not carrying out ono of its most important 
functions. This aspect should bo oaiefully considered. 


Dated the 8th May 1934. 


G. AIHIERSON, 

Educational Commissioner with the 

Govmmc7it of India. 


My interest in and admiration foi Daly Collogo date from 1921 when 
I first hold an official appointment at Indoio, and I regard it ns a groat privilocc 
to be associated with Sir George Anderson in this year’s inspection. ° 

2. In its primary capacity of affording education and training to future 
Rulers of. Indian States tho College may woll bo proud of its past record. s 
regards its opportunities for carrying on this tradition at the prosont time the 
situation is much tho same ns that recorded in some detail in Mi’. Egerton’s 
inspection note for 1933. That is to say, thoro aro at tho College about 13 
pupils upon whom tho responsibilities of Rulcrship will ono day rest. Having 
regard to tho number of such boys now in Central India this is a fairly satis- 
factory record, but it should bo mentioned that it is largely duo to tho con- 
siderable number of States now under minority administi at ion and that there 
are some rather conspicuous absontoos. 

3. Of the remaining 64 pupils it scorns that considerably loss than half 
arc. or will become, pioprietors of landed estates with some degree of 
administrative responsibflity and with sufficient irJioritod resources for their 
own maintenance. Thoro remains a residue of about 49 boys who in varying 
dogroos will bo confronted with tho liocossity of making their own way in the 
woi’ld, failing which they may degonerate into usoloss loafers dopondont on 
their more fortunate relatives, 



4'. It will be seen from the above that the status and worldly prospects ' 
ot the pupUs at Daly College reveal a degree o£ variation no loss striking 
than their ages, which vary from 8 to 21. Even among the actual Rvders 
now under training there are immense differences as regards the nature and 
resources of the States over winch they will rule. The revenue of one will 
bo something like Es. 20 lakhs ; that of another will be barely Bs. 10,000. 
But perhaps the most impoitanb point which emerges from this very cursory 
analysis is that the majority of the pupils will have to make their own careers. 

It is, in my opinion, not to be expected that recruitment of boys from Central 
India absolved by inheritance from this necessity could ever bo on a scale 
sufficient to fill the College. It is in fact gratifying that the College enjoys 
the opportunity of fitting so many boys for a useful and self suppm-ting career 
and thus benofitting the States by convortii^ potential parasites into suitable 
local candidates for administrative employment within their bounds or 
elsewhoro. 

5. As to how far this opportunity has been availed of in the past it 
would be dangerous to dogmatize. I regret, however, to have to record that 
I have received from various quarters the impression that Daly College is 
regarded as a rather hopeless avenue towards remunerative employment. 
Among my numerous friends and acquaintances among the old boys there are 
lamentably few who are earning their own living. Dewanships and other high 
posts in the States soldom come their way. 

6. It seems therefore very desirable that the obviously necessary effort 
to increase recruitment, on which Sir George Anderson has laid so much ' 
stress, should take the form of an attempt to Took as much to the future as to 
the present of each individual boy and ^ to make Daly College a natmal 
recruiting ground for public servante. Tfeend in view will never bo attained 
by relying solely on the good will of Eulers, the good offices of Political Agonts 
and a recurring crop of ‘ minorities’. But if it once gets about that Daly 
College is a good avenue for securing employment for ‘ younger sons ’ the. 
problem of recruitment will he solved. 

7. The field of possible employment is wide. It is not restricted to the 
States. Now 1bat the recruitment of Officers for the Army, the Indian Civil 
Service and the Police is so largely carried on in India, it seems to me that there 
is a great opportunity for the Chiefs’ Colleges to do their share in providing 
qualified candidates. Much of their raw material is of admirable quality, 
and in their specially selected European Staffs they have a most valuable asset 
which should make for success in tests which, I b&evi , are largely dependent 
on personal interviews, viva voce examinations, etc. Now that the essential 
unity of all India is expected shortly to find practical expression in a federal 
constitution, it seems vitally necessary that, every opportunity should be 
afforded to enable the scion ‘ of aristocracy from the States to play their part 
in the all India field, and the Chiefs’ Colleges would stand condemned if they 
failed to become a mostumportant instrument to tlrat end. In fact, thb time 
has come to supplement the definition of the ‘ primary function ’ of the 
Colleges as formrdated by the Government of India in 1931 by an authorita- 
tive pronouncement of the new secondary function indicated above. 

8. T have no pretensions to be an educational expert and cannot attempt 
to indicate how the present curriculum should be revised in order to fulfil the 
object which I have defined. I realize, however, how difficult it might bo to 
combine the two objects of trainii^ future Eulers and turning out successful 
candidates for competitive examinations. Sir George Anderson indicates 
that the present curriculum is too academic for the first of these objects. 
Experience seems to show that it is not too well suited for the second. I can 
only suggest that a suitable body of experts should 'be convened with a 
view to its radical revision. If it bo found that one and the same curriculum 
cannot adequately serve both the objects, it might be practicable to have 
two separate courses of study, at least in th6 highest classes. 

9. In the meantime,! have one or two practical suggestions to offer,' — 
namely (1) that every effort be iriade through those Princes who are closely 
associated with the CoUdge by virtue, of^omhership of the Working Com- 
mittee, and also through the old boys association, to provide employment in. 
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States for those old hoys wKb dosiro and aro fitted 'for such a career ; (2) 
that the Principal and his lioutonants should make it thoir business to 
acquaint themselves with the worldly prospects of all boys joining the College 
and to bear that factor in mind throughout tho College career of each boy; 
and (3) that one of tho European staff should be cliargod with tho responsibility 
of keeping in close touch with tho authorities at the Indian Sandhurst and 
with tho Secretary of tho Public Service Commission, so that fvdl information 
may always bo available as to tho qualifications for entry into the All-India 
Services. If any boy is deemed likely to ' socuro nnch entry and his parent or 
guardian desires that ho should do so, it is obviously desirable that tho 
objective should bo defined and kept in view from the earliest possible stage of 
his education. 

K. S. FITZE,1 

Political Agent in the Southern Slates of Central 
India and in Malwa. 

Dated Indore, the 14th May 1934. 


RAJKUIIAR COLLEGE, RAJKOT. 


I visited Rajkiunat College, Rajkot, on Wednesday, Tlmrsday and Friday, 
the 4th, 6th and 6th April, 1934. His HSghnoss the Matoa ja of Dhrangadlira, 
in his capacity as a member of the College Council, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. de la Hay Gordon, in his capacity as a political officer, wore associaftod 
with the inspection. The task of inspection was much focilitatod by the 
statistical and other information, wMch had been prepared by lb, E. A, W. 
•Plumptro,.the Principal. 


2. The College is fortunate in certain inspects. It has a fine record of 
past achievement, and many old Kumars have gained eminence and distinction 

■ in varying fields of activity. The College bufidings escape the ornate grandeur 
of many buildings elsewhere ; they combine beauty and dignity with pro- 
fessional oonvcnienco ; the class-rooms aro bright and airy ; I was particularly 
charmed by tho well-proportioned and spacious hall, which is adorned by 
portraits of those who have done good service to tho institution. Tho Collogo 
has also received strong financial support. Tire endowment fund amounts 
to as much a's Rs. 10,43,100 in invested capital ; in addition, there are tho 
buildings and property, which have not been valued ; tho Kathiawar Chiefs 
have taken upon themselves to make up tho annual deficit and, in addition 
decided a few years ago to surrender tho Government of Tndi n, crant of 
Rs. 10,000. 

In those circumstance's, I am tho moro grieved that I cannot write in 
optimistic terms about tho present position of the College. I desire, however 
at the outset to express my opinion tlrat tho present Principal lias worked 
hard to restore the position and has introduced important reforms. 

3. In addition to the special masters such as a cricket coach, a lidinc 
master, a gymnasium master and so forth, the teaching staff consists cf the 
Principal a'nd seven assistant masters. There are also two wine masters 
whose duties are confined very largely to the care of tho boarding houses. ’ 

This provision of staff is over-generous for an enrolment of 23 boys but 
in view of the numben ot school classes, tho variety of subjects taken’ and 
the varying ages of the boys, ranging as they do between nine and twentv 
one years of ago, it cannot bo materially reduced. On the other hand it is 
certainly extravagant in that the enrolment could bo trebled withdut any 
further additions to the number of teaching posts. ^ 


4. In view the comparativoly high scales of remuneration, tho academic 
qualifications of the staff are scarcely adequate ; and only two masters have 
received professional, traiipig. Moreover, tho .experience of many masters 
is limited to that gained m a single institution. There is thus a’ danger of 
mental apathy and of masters resting content with what.has passed musW 
in different orfcumstancos and of becoming impervious to now methods and to 
now Ideas This danger has boon accentuated by the excessively low omS 
ment which would damp the ardour of eyfeh the most, enthusiastic teaE - 

XS ICl F&PD * 



My fears were oon&med by my visits to the class-Tooms. Much of th 
teaching struck me as mechanical and lacking in life. For example tS! 
teaching of geography in the class that I ini^ected consisted very largoly !« 
the dictation of dreary lists of names and places which, I presume, were suhse- 
quently memorised by the boys. Very little effort seemed to be made to 
ensure thajt^pven the words wereiispelt correctly. Even where coirectioi® 
had been inade in the exercise books, the boys often repeated then ptevioM 
mistakes. 

It is by good oral teaching that the imagination is quickened and that 
boys are trained in mental alertness and agility, but such teaching must be 
efficient and needs professional skill and technique. Owing to absence of 
training, most oi the masters are lacking in these assets ; some remain satisfied 
with formal explanations, in which the pupils take but little part, with the 
formal writing of an exercise by the boys, with formal corrections, and with 
few effective results. 


Mental arithmetic, for example, is a subject well calculated to brace the 
intelligence and to sharpen the wits of boys. For this purpose it is not 
advisable to impose upon young boys the strain of a whole peiiod 
devoted to such exercises, but rather to enliven the whole teaching by short 
and frequent interludes of mental arithmetic. The questions should also bo 
connected as far as possible with matters of every-day concern, matters in 
which the boys are themselves interested. I took the precaution of asking a 
few such questions in ©very class which I visited,^ but, with a few exceptions, 
the boys were completely at sea. 

A subject which is also calculated to produce agiliiy and alertness is 
physical training. 1 was teerefore the more disappointed by what I saw. 
iu this important subject. There were examples of individual skill and 
capacity, but there was little unity in the squad as a whole. There was a lack 
of professional skill. 

Though the reading of the Diploma candidates was perhaps above the 
average, I was not impressed favourably by the reading as a whole. The 
practice of private reading should also be encouraged ; for this purpose the 
institution of class libraries (if the enrolment justifies such expenditure) is 
important. Such libraries should consist of books which are easier in language 
than the reading books prescribed for the class in order that interest in reading 
shall not be discouraged by unnecessary difficulties of language. 

In the lower classes the reading book should be made the centre of in- 
struction. It is desirable that the same set of readers should be used through- 
out the lower classes. 


Engish should be taught very largely to the junior classes by means of 
oral methods. The groum should be carefully prepared tor subsequent 
written exercises by means oi oral teaching, in which the whole class woidd 
take pait ; and the subjects ot such exercises should be closely related to those 
included in the reading lessons. As far as possible, especially in the junior 
classes, the written work should be supervised and corrected in situ. A 
small boy is far more likely to benefit by a mistake when pointed out to him 
at the time of commission ; he is apt to regard subsequent coixections in his 
exercise book with feelings of resentment and to make his conections 
mechanically. 

6. TJnfoitnnately, many of those suggestions are largely inapplicable to 
the College in its present condition for the sad reason that, owing to its minute 
enrolment, class-teaching has become well-nigh impossible. - The class 
enrolment figures amply bear out this contention. 


Cilass. 


I^ploma (i) . 

Class n B . 

Class HI B . 

Class IV B . 

Class V 
Class VI 

Class A’H (A & B) 


Ko. 

of 

pupils. 

8 

2 

3 

B 


Ages of pupils. 

21 . 19 . 18 . 18 . 18 . 16 . 16 . 10 . 
16 . 16 . 

17 . 16 . 13 . 

15 . 16 . 14 , 12 , 0 . 
in abeyance. 

16 , 14 . 0 . 

11 . 10 . 


3 

2 
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■With tho possible exception of the Diploma class, thel'ofore, the pnpils 
axe denied the exliilarating and healthy competition which is begotten by 
numbers and by good class teaching ; the masters cannot but bo damped in 
their enthusiasm and be tempted towards apathy by the paucity of numbers ; 
the whole institulion is in danger ot dogonorating into a collootion of 
individuals, with little incentive and with ‘little corporate life or tradition. 

But the diffioultios rcsultii^ irom paucity of numbers arc accontuated 
by tho very varying ages and attainments of the pupils in each class, as is 
oxomplifiod by tho figures above. Though tho Diploma class had tho 
advantage of being larger than tlio other classes, tho disparity in attainments 
between tho boys was very marked. Other classes, however, were ovon more 
unfortunate. In Class III (B), for oxaroplo, thoro wore only tlmoo boys ; 
one liad boon absent for some time in consoquonco oi serious illness ; tho 
second (a hoy of thirtoon) scorned to bo ono of tho brightest in tho school- 
the tliird (a boy of soventoon) has not boon ondowod with intcUoctuul gifts! 
Class VI is in a similar position. ° 

6. It might havo been expected that, in these dcpros.sing circumstances 
every advantage would havo boon taken of opportunitios for stimulating 
energy among tho staff, but such has not boon dono. ^ 


Though it should bo bm-nc in mind that masters aro not provided with 
fieo rosidonco, and though they arc expected to carry out many duties outside 
the class-iooms. tho salary scales of the assistant staff aro gonorous In tho 
Punjab (witliwhi)hprovinco I am familiar), for example, tlicro aro nowavail- 
able large numbots of wcll-qualifiod and wcll-trainod graduates who would wel 

come appomtmor^sonthescalcofRs. 126-25-250. It may be however 

that the position in Bombay is less lavourablo in this respect, as the S 
portion oftTaraedtoaohors in secondary schools is far lower than in^tbn 
Punjab. Still, the grade of Rs. 126-25-250 should aSt a 
weU.quahficd graduates In tho Punjab, at any rate, thoro arc numbers Sr 
good trained teachers who never rise above a salary of Rs. 260. * 

l am doubtful, however, whether the creation of a post on tho low scale of 

ospoeiallyastlio present tondoncy is for ovoS 
master to roceivo grade promotion as vacancies arise. It may bo temntinff Z 
employ a man on this low salary; but it may nrovo to Wn Un” 
economy when tho incumbent of tho post rocci?osfas ho loll my 
later, a salary of over Rs. 300. “ 5' . some years 

considerable eminence and distinction in tho profession. 

In view of thoso considerations, it is unfortiinn</< j 

m the past has been regarded as a matter of right and of SnmS^M? 
should bo) as a reward of good and improving sorvieo rini 
possess high qualifications and a record of steodfiv ^ 

pass beyond a salary of Rs. 250. ^ niproving scrnco should 

Similarly, annual incromonts should not Im , 

of routine, but should also be oarnod, by good aM matter 

withholding of an increment should bo rLardod as a sorvico. Tlie 

iastio action, should improvomont not bo forthcoming ®‘8nal of moro 

^’'8® disjiroportionate annual incremr Tits nr.n'ni • 
for example, in tho grade of Rs. 125— 25 J 250 A mnef inadvisable ; as. 
Ms salary within tho short space ot five yoars • ^“.‘'Wado doubles 

hois apttorostonhisoarsandtoboboreltofMcoS^ An maximum, 

of Rs. 10 would bo more suitable. mcontivo. An annual luoremont 



Quues. IV siiouia aiso bo borno in mind that in ^ ^ thoir 

may bo long m coming and is to some ovtenTVn f promotion 

that the grades should not oveiC TL anS ^ howoC 

excessive, that grade' promotion sfeuWnot S 
all, tho moumhonts of tho posts shonM automatio, that ahn«« 

fci as possible, havo been traS“^ Bood quiilifioationS and, S 
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8. It is also impoi'taBit, especially in view of the considoiationS discnasei 
above, that tho teaching shonld be well organised. It is essentia], for ercampie, 
that each member of the staif should Icndw exactly what grotind ho is expected 
to cover ; it is. equally essential that the work of 'oaoh class should be closelj 
related and in harmony with that of the other classes. For this purpose, 
class syllabuses should be carefully framed, which would he a guide and a 
check to the masters in each class they should also he readily available in the 
class-rooms. Without such a guide tho work of a class is dangerously apt to 
become vague and purposeless. 

I was therefore disturbed fro find that no such syllabuses wore in existence 
at the time of my visit, but was informed that the present Principal, imme- 
diately after taking office, had taken steps to rectify this omission. I was 
also pleased to hear that masters are consulting together in framing the 
syllabuses. Team work in this matter is essential. 

When once the syllahoses have been framed, it will be important for 
each master to keep a careful record of the progress made from time to time in 
covering the scope ot the syUabus, It is difficult to suggest whether a syllabus 
inoompleted or a syllabus completed considerably before the appointed time 
is the more open to objection, blasters should therefore forward to the 
Principal periodical statements of progress, 

9. The first stop towards progress, therefore, is an increase in the enrol- 
ment. Not only does the present small enrolment militate against good clats- 
teaehing j it also reacts unfavourably against the development of healthy 
college activities. Games, for example, cannot be expected to thrive in such 
circumstances ; and thus tho bo 3 fs are largely denied that valuable training in 
co-operativo activity and in physical endurance which games are calculated to 
provide. • 

The enrolment figures are not such as to inspire confi^denco, especially as 
the largest class is the Diploma class, the members of which will soon be leav- 
ing College. 


Number Withdrawal^ AdmiBsion*. 
Year. oa 

tolr. 

1928- 29 , 139 10 S 

1929- 30 40 7 ‘ 8 

193.0-31 36 10 6 

1931- 32. 29 11 5 

1932- 33 26 6 2 

1933- 34 23 1 * 


10. The College Council have been considering this oritical situation and 
have already adopted drastic measures. 

It has been decided that the Scott College, Sadra, shall he amalgamated 
with the College, and tliat tho Sadra boys shall -be -offered accommodation, 
at Rajkpaar College on their own scab of fees in a hostel or wing of thefr 
own, which will bear the name of Colonel Scott. It is anticipated that this 
amalgamation will result in tho addition of between fifteen and twenty boys 
to the Collie. 

A similar amalgamation of the Talukdari Girassia School, Wadhwan, is 
stiU under consideration. 

11. An even more. important innovation has been the decision of the 
College Council to cut down tho expenditure of the boys by the introduction 
of common messing, by the elimination of private servants, by the substitution 
of dormitories for private suites of rooms and by insisting upon some 
uniformity in dress. 

The existing scale of fees has also boon modified and a lawei scale of fees • 
has been iniroduced for kumars from States with an annual income botr^n. 

■ Rs, 4,000 and Rs. 40,p00. In addition, the surcharge of 25 per cent, from 
States outside Kathiawar will no 'longer be made.’ Ihirther, the amounta. 
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6u1)PctIIicc 1 to Iho fimtls in iiiomory of his Into TTif^hnc’ss (ho J^rnhnrftjfi of 
NawniwRar niul Mr. Tumor will ho w^od to urovklf’ sc'lioltirfihip.'! ortvli aaniuil 
Tftluo of Hs. 350 cwh for solwtod (>andi(lnt«s. 

All ovon grontor hoiinfil. sliotiltl bo (hr! promotion of iKirsnivil cronnmy, 
tlio dovolopinonl of ft sjiiiil oi niiiU' nnd foinnidcyhip, tin* omifluiK'nl. of 
csprit-dc-corjis nmJ oorpornto lift*. 

CftTO siiould tlicToforo bo talion to onsiirc timt the now ftrranj'.omontfl rin 
3Wt only nioro econoinii'nl, 1ml iiIko an imjnnvr iiu'iil on tlv-old rm'";, I am 
glad, thcroforo, that tlio CoHogo Coiuu-il luv I’on-.id'Ting tho advisability «f 
omploying n wcll-qnalifii'd mi' Iron. 

It isantieipatod tlmt (bo ofl’cat of thor* Innovfttifinfi will bo n redaction 
in the annual c'XiH'nditnro of n Itumnr from Iba 'l,ivy) to Ils, ■ 1 , 51)0 to ri hum 
rniigini: belAVcor. I’s. 1,000 and Ra. 2, (KM) aifordim; to the tuition fee paid bv 

CflCll. " 

12. TIio College Council havo also Ivcncoir ideiinp the pub.titutif n of t lie 
Jlatriciilfttion for the Diidoma oxn-mination, and a sub-foujiijittty- {<if whieh 
1 am a member) has boon appointed to examine this jtrnjios il. 

It has been alleged that (be standards nf tbe Diploma examination are 
inferior to those of Mntrirulation. It is diflbmlt to olit.dn rb (inito proed of 
this contention, bnl thero is ovidmiee of its truth. 1 have p.jnioinled this 
year as examinors for tho Diploma tnun wh(j po'-'-ess eom.iclor.ablo* .xjw.ri..n<y. tq 
Jlntrioulat ion and its st.ambirds ; and havoreqne‘-led thorn to make report'. o>» 
tho sjwcifio question ol orpdvalcnce. ’i’iw examination report-} and 
results .should ho nwaitod. 


The main disadvantages of (he Diploma are that it do^s not carrv .suffi. 
ciont weight in the uuivr r.sity world, e-siMfially overseas ; that its standards 
oix) apt to vary; that tho organisation is insjifficiant for ,lho pronor 
modornlion of que.stionpnjx'rsand rc.sults. * ' 

It may well bo that chungo in some dircrlion may prove dn.simblo bi^t 
I wovild counsel onroful eonsideration beRw aji^v c-hango is made. If, jIh i„i„ 
l)ccn staled, tho objeelivo of this College is ** tho jjrojw triiiiung of future 
Rulers of Indian State.s nnd nf othons who may bn oxiicclod to oxerehenn 
•inlluonco on their administration, progress nnd dovelopniotil ", then it mav ho 
inadvisable to chain its courses nnd mothoils of tc.u'Iung to mi oxnmina'tion 
wliich has a vitally ditloront objoctivo, nnd in which modifications nro bv no 
moans easy ol n1,tainmcnt, Tlio toiplomn, on the other hnn'tl, hns‘ the 
advajjtng}} of floxihility, and can thoreforo hocomo attjincd to tho'obiwtivo 
of this and similar colleges. 


If, thoreforo, tho infiucnco of this College i.s to permonlo tho life nrul 
administration of the States, it scorns worthy of consklorat ion wliofhor lor 
example, its teaching ol science should not have a lijn.s towards agricullure 
whether its teaching of history should not inclndo simple les«ons 
on tho elemental y pi-inciplcs of ndmini-st nation, whether drawing nnd 
nature study should not find n prominout ])lncc. I’hc position of KiL'IiPb 
and oBpcciftlly of good oral English, in tiiis connexion is also a matter for 
consideration. 

I have myself an opon mind on tho suhjoct. I intend to forward 
together with tho next examination results, tho reports nnd sucKoslions of 
oxaminors ; I shall also invito from tho collogos ooneorned their oniiiion-j 
regarding tho conduct of the Diploma examination, its seojio and Handarda 
and also their proposals for improving tho courses and syllabusos. ' 

•13. Tho Collogo Council Ijavo thoreforo made an oamest ondcavour to 
improve tho position of tho OoUogo, and it is hojiod that llioir woll-dcvisi^ 
measures will moot with tho succoss which t lioy dcsor vo 

I caimot resist the filing, howovor, that still more remains to bo done 
I fully roahso tho dishcartoning conditions in whicli tlio statrimvo been wnH^ 
ing during tho Inst few yonrs, but at tho same time 1 caimot but fool ti.„i 
much iinprovomont is roqiured. 

, The main obstaeJo to iniprovomont is that tho majoritv of tho staff am 
regarded as Govormnont sorvants, at any hito' for the ^oso of kavo and 
pension, towards wduch tho Collogo pays tho normal conlvibutionB “ 
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Though, again, I realise that many great' teachers'have been born and uol 
made, I feel strongly that in the generality of teachers training is essential • 
but it is of little value to depute for training masters who have reached nuddle 
ago and have become ‘ sot ’ in their ideas and methods. 

It is for regret, therefore, that neither of the two masters who have been 
appointed by the College have received training ; but one of them possesses 
•a very valuable combination of qualifications. 

I am glad that the College Council is considering the form of contract 
which should obtain in the case of new entrants. In a college such as this, 
it is necessary to provide not only for some degree of stability in the staff, 
.but also for infusion of fresh blood. I would suggest that whereas, after a 
period of probation and subject to the conditions of the contracts, some of the 
posts should be on a permanent basis, it might be advisable to enter into 
short-term contracts in the case of others. A cax>ablo and trained master, 
after gaining experience in the College, might possibly gain promotion in some 
of the high schools ot Kathiawar. 

I am glad also that steps are being taken to constitute provident funds 
for new enteants. The contributions to these funds should bo kept in separate 
accounts. I am doubtful, however, whether a pension scheme in addition to a 
provident fund is required. The latter is a more flexible and convenient 
arrangement. 


G. ANDERSON, 
Educational Commissioner 
with the Oovernment of India, 


Dated Simla, the 8th May 1934. 


1 have been associated with Sir George Anderson this year in his inspection 
of the Bajkumar College and it is my duty to append a section to his report 
to enable the Government of India to have “ a clear idea of the extent to which 
it is fulfilling its real function, namely, the proper training of future Rulers 
of Indian States and others who may be expected to exorcise an iiifluenoe on 
thoir administration, progress and development ”. 

2. Sir George has referred to the absence of healthy competition inclasa 
and to the danger of the College becoming a collection of individuals with 
no inconlivo and little corporate life, but this feature cannot be less marked 
on the playing fields, as owing to tlie small number of Kumars on the roll 
and the variation in their ages, it is not possible to have properly organised 
games, which in ovei^ school play such an important part in the development 
of corporate life, team spirit and character. 

3. Colonel Tate, who was associated in the inspection last year and the 
year before, has roforrod to the handicap of small numbers and to criticism 
levelled at Iho College and the staff in particular. 

It is depressing to observe that the niunbers have again fallen this year 
from 26 to 23, and of those some 8 are in the Diploma Class and cannot be 
expected to remain very much longer at the College. 

Sir George has referred in paragraphs 10 and 11 of his report to the 
measures w'hich have boon adopted by the College Council to remedy this 
critical situation. ^ 

Tho amalgamation of the Scott Collogo, Sadra, with, or its absorption in, 
the Rajkumar College is now a settled fact and some 12 — 16 boys^om the 
formoT aro expected to join the latter College next term . / 

Tho amalgamation ot the Talukdari Girassia College, Wadli.v 
Rajkumar College seems unlilmly to come off as the cost of edt 
liajlmmar College, even at tho reduced scale, .is.likcly to be^bey 
of most of tho parents who send their Kumars to the form 
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Tim itihoduclion ol ft new Rcnlo of fooR Riniiltir lo prcrftilitip. in 

Rs 4 000 Mr oHJiwHiiftUUcly.how-ovcT.mthccourM? of tmif In itUmi 
TnuScr of Imjs who might othorwiso have heon Hint In tlm Tnluhdnti 


Girassia College. ^ .... 

Wliilo IhtBR mcttBUTCfl will lead to an mcrwiFo in nunihor.c. lhoi){*h tin! n ry 
1 TOO and should cnahlo rccoiwtniction lo pton-td.llvc main j rnh!« m i»(mi 
to bo not only to arrest the doclino Imt to nttract Kmiimitf finm lh^ Stain-) of 


Kathiawar. ... 

This decline cannot wholly, or oven mninly, he ntlnttuh-d to an nh-v'jv'f. 
of Kumars of eduoahio ngos in the StaUs ol Kathiawar. 

A certain amount ol reluctance on the part nl Ruling J'rinM 's and Cni-U 
to send their Kumars to the College and a tondeney to jirefir for th»m an 
odumtion hy private tutors or clRowhorc c.an porhnp-.lK) ehsftvc-l.fttid from 
the criticism which one hoars and which has Iiccn n-C-rmtl (» |,y Oilnn- 1 Tatr, 
this reluctance appears to lie duo to a senfo of dipRalisfnciion at tlu* csi-ling 
state of ftffr-iiB and n, feeling that the cdnealion, discipline and training ia not 
up to the standard expected and donmnded. 

It appears very necoss-ary therefore that a complete Feme of ronfitlimoe 
in the College should bo restored ; Sir George Anderson has dealt at lenj-ili 
as to how this can host ho achieved and a control hy tin Council over its i taff 
is perhaps a first necessity. 

I foci little douht that the earnest ondc-avourfi ofthcConn<'il to improve 
the position will meet with succosa ; a spoctacular and Builden ri^c ol numhern 
can hardly bo'oxpected, but with a gradual restoration of confid-'nco Ti-snUim. 
from the measures adopted hy the Coimnil and tho sugccRUons of Sir Gcorro 
Anderson, tho College should rise to its former level and fulfil its pro|Kir 
functions. 


J. GOUDON. lAMnrl, 

PoWicol Agent, EasUrn Knihmnr 

Agency, 




